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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE supersession of Admiral Jellicoe as First 

Sea Lord came at an unexpected moment, but 

was not really unexpected. The fact that 
its announcement was deferred until Parliament was 
in recess, and until the harassed British citizen had 
eaten his Christmas dinner in peace, is not inconsistent 
with its having been decided in principle some time ago. 
The terms in which Sir Eric Geddes last August an- 
nounced the advent of Sir Rosslyn Wemyss to Whitehall 
had already attracted attention. He was described 
not merely as Second Sea Lord, but as “ Deputy First 
Sea Lord,” a designation the more noticeable because 
as Chief of the Naval War Staff Admiral Jellicoe had 
a Deputy and an Assistant already. Sir Eric Geddes 
at the same time expressed the hope that the new ap- 
pointment would enable certain features to be developed, 
which, on the face of it, the First Sea Lord would have 
been the natural person to develop. 





af * * 


It is absurd to suppose that such a change in the 
Naval Command is a personal matter betokening no 
change of policy. It is almost equally absurd to 
surmise, aS many newspapers have done, that the 
change arose out of the two successive disasters to 


Scandinavian convoys. The results of the inquiries 
into these are not yet known ; but it is worth remember- 
ing that the forces engaged formed part of the Grand 
Fleet, and the responsibility, if brought home to any 
of the highest authorities, would be Admiral Beatty’s, 
not Admiral Jellicoe’s. A more probable explanation 
is indicated by the speech of Sir E. Geddes to which 
we have referred. He specially emphasized the recent 
multiplication upon the Naval War Staff of captains 
and other younger officers who had had war experience 
afloat. Such a grouping of active minds with a common 
experience could not continue for long without develop- 
ing a school of opinion. We need not suppose any 
sharp collision between Sir John Jellicoe and this school ; 
but it seems probable that if he had been in active 
sympathy with it he would be First Sea Lord still. 


% * * 


Broadly the contrast is between a pre-war naval 
standpoint, which laid excessive, if not exclusive, stress 
on the conflict of main fleets, and consequently on the 
role of “capital ships” (i.e., super-Dreadnoughts), 
and a standpoint based on war experience, which 
takes a wider interest in the development of all kinds 
of craft, cares more for the newer applications of science 
to warfare, and has a more aggressive conception of 
naval strategy. To the mistakes of emphasis of the 
older school we owed it that, at the outbreak of war, 
while well-off for Dreadnoughts, we had no submarine- 
proof bases on our eastern coasts, very few mines (and 
those of bad quality), and a shortage of destroyers 
which has not yet been made up, and is perhaps our 
worst naval handicap. These mistakes were promptly 
revealed, but not promptly amended. The Mines depart- 
ment at the Admiralty remained a scandal and a laugh- 
ing-stock till little more than a year ago ; the destroyer 
shortage still pinches us (though we still build super- 
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Dreadnoughts !); and a world of obstruction had to 
be overcome by those who developed such novelties as 
the use of seaplanes and hydrophones against sub- 
marines. We are far from suggesting that Admiral 
Jellicoe was or is a hidebound adherent to the mistakes 
of his contemporaries. He is a consummate commander 
of super-Dreadnoughts—possibly the ablest alive—but 
it does not follow that he has no mind for anything else. 
The evidence does suggest, however, that his construc- 
tive interest in the newer ways is much less than that 
of the younger men. He is probably, too, as much 
responsible as any one man for the limitation of the 
Navy to a defensive role. This role is an inevitable 
corollary of Dreadnought-worship; for the idols of 
that creed are too precious to be risked, except in 
defensive operations. The consequential need for de- 
veloping other instruments of offence is one about 
which Admiral Jellicoe’s school never much troubled 


themselves. They had no ideas of any naval offensive 
beyond a blockade. 
* * * 
At Brest-Litovsk the Russians submitted to 


Kiihlmann and Czernin a basis of peace negotiations 
including the “ no annexations, no indemnities ” formula 
and the two following clauses : 
Complete political independence to be given to those nationalities 
which had been deprived of it before the beginning of the war. 
Nationalities not hitherto in the enjoyment of political inde- 

pendence to be allowed the right to decide by means of a referendum 

whether they elect to be united to other nations or to acquire inde- 

pendence. 
Czernin’s reply, whilst ostensibly favourable, is in 
reality a declaration in favour of the status quo ante ; 
he agrees to no mew annexations but emphatically 
opposes the liberation of any subject nationality. 
In other words, if the Bolsheviks go on with the negotia- 
tions they can only do so by swallowing their own 
cardinal principle. Inside Russia the struggle between 
Petrograd (which depends on the south for its 
food) and the Ukraine has become slightly less 
acute, the Bolsheviks being willing apparently 
to cede something of their own claims to authority 
in order to avert a hopeless deadlock and a ruinous 
civil war. It may be added that those English com- 
mentators who, fondly casting round for something 
that looks like a promise of reaction, regard the 
Ukrainians as sturdy moderates had better refer to the 
General Proclamation of the Ukrainian National Rada 
which, amongst other things, (1) advocated a Russian 
Federal Republic of free and equal peoples; (2) con- 
fiseated the lands of large landowners, the Crown, the 
Royal Family, and the Church; (8) inaugurated a 
universal eight hours’ day in factories and workshops ; 
and (4) abolished the death penalty—at a time when 
Kerensky had recently re-established it. 

* * * 


The week has witnessed severe fighting on the moun- 
tainous Italian front, where a freak of the weather still 
postpones the coming of the cold, which in England and 
France has been so early. The Austrian troops have 


carried two mountains south-east of Monte Sisemol, 
between Asiago and the Frenzela Valley. The attack is 
said to have been made with 25,000 troops, and the 


attackers claimed 9,000 prisoners. The Italian counter- 
attack recovered both summits, but they could not 
hold one, and lost a portion of the other. It must 
not be pretended that these losses are of no im- 
portance, but at this time of year they are less alarm- 
ing than they would be in spring or summer. The 
Italians are making enough resistance to retard the 
enemy's pace, and snowfalls may stop it entirely any 
day. On all the other fronts fighting has virtually 
ceased, though, no doubt, redistr#butions of troops are 
particularly active. 
Fs * * 

As we write the result of the second Australian 
Referendum on Conscription is virtually certain. Not 
only does an anti-Conscriptionist victory appear assured, 
but it is quite on the cards that the majority will be a 
considerably heavier one than the last, the “ Noes” 
with well over a million votes having a lead of nearly 
two hundred thousand votes over their opponents. 
The first returns from the soldiers overseas show 23,000 
against Conscription and 17,000 for. Having learnt a 
lesson last time, the British Conscriptionist Press has 
been pretty cautious in its comments. Its corre- 
spondents have mainly contented themselves with 
trying to explain away the vote, a difficult task when 
you are forced, by obvious facts as well as by considera- 
tions of policy, not to include opposition to the war 
as a strong contributory cause, and when you are 
determined on ro account to admit that anyone voted 
against Conscription because he objected to Conscrip- 
tion. Reuter falls back on “ the failure of the industrial 
classes to appreciate the larger issues involved”; which 
is somewhat hard on the Australian Army. The political 
outcome of the vote is doubtful. Mr. Hughes staked 
his position on the vote. He is now reported as saying : 
“IT am not down-hearted. It was a question for the 
people. They have decided and I have nothing more 
to say.” But, however guarded he may be, it is 
difficult to see how he can evade resignation. A 
Coalition Government is conceivable, although it would 
be difficult to construct. At the moment it seems 
likeliest that the leader of the Labour Party, Mr. Frank 
Tudor, will be called upon to form a Government. 

* * * 


The publication of the Coal Conservation Committee's 
special report on the generation of electricity for the 
whole kingdom by not more than sixteen new and 
gigantic “ superpower ” stations, and the relegation of 
the 600 existing electric plants to the humbler role of 
distribution—a proposal which has long been before the 
War Cabinet and the electrical world—ought to 
compel an early decision on what is among the most 
important of all the projects for Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion. Generated on a sufficiently large scale, with full 
use of “waste heat,” electricity can be supplied for 
power, heating and lighting not only at a small fraction 
of its present cost, but also considerably below the cost 
of the power supplied by the wasteful coal-burning steam 
engines. Unfortunately, the committee has prejudiced 
its proposal by timidly hinting that this vast national 
enterprise should be handed over to capitalist syndicates 
to make a profit out of—a suggestion against which not 
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only the Labour Party, but also all the Municipal Cor- 
porations, and the Members of Parliament whom they 
influence, will put up the most strenuous opposition. 
We are glad to see that the Press has very generally 
taken it for granted that the scheme must be one of 
national ownership ; and we hope that Mr. Lloyd George 
will accept the hint, and once for all dissociate what we 
believe to be a most valuable proposal from any con- 
nection with new opportunities for profiteering. 
* * * 

Lord Rhondda has shown practical wisdom in 
promptly breaking up the food queues by setting going 
local schemes of (i) a drastic redistribution of margarine 
among all the local retailers ; (ii) experimental registra- 
tion of orders in some of the towns where the food 
queues were troublesome and the Food Control Com- 
mittees energetic and well organised. But this local 
remedy will not, in itself, long suffice to prevent a re- 
crudescence of the trouble. The great majority of the 
couple of thousand Food Control Committees are neither 
capable nor energetic enough—some of them, we fear, 
not sufficiently free from private interests—to be able 
to organise and enforce any efficient system of Regis- 
tered Orders. Moreover, they find insurmountable the 
difficulty presented by Local Government boundaries, 
which are naturally disregarded by food-seekers. What, 
however, is most serious is that any local system of 
Registered Orders fails in the most vital point. The 
Local Food Committee can itself afford no guarantee 
and can make no promise that the orders shall be ful- 
filled. The whole advantage of the system of Registered 
Orders, in contrast with that of Food Tickets, is that 
they shall carry with them a guarantee that all the 
available supplies shall be effectively distributed through 
the appropriate channels to ensure that everyone shall 
obtain his share. This necessarily involves a complete 
national system for which the great Labour Convention 
meeting this Saturday is pressing, and which we hope 
Lord Rhondda is preparing. Meanwhile the Food Con- 
troller is gradually overcoming his difficulties with the 
butchers and the meat producers, and we believe that 
there has never been a Christmas for over a century at 
which, in this country, so few people have failed to get a 
good dinner—which ought to be remempered to the 
credit of Lord Rhondda and a much-abused administra- 
tion. The failure of so many of the children of the poor 
to get milk is perhaps the most serious blot on the 
picture. The universal provision for infants and nursing 
mothers is slow to materialise. 

* * * 

The value of the far-reaching agreement promoted 
by the Government between the associated employers 
and the principal engineering Trade Unions for the 
recognition of Shop Stewards and of their committees 
depends on how it is worked. But on the face it repre- 
sents (a) a complete victory for the workmen’s claim to 
choose their own negotiators ; (b) a further advance in 
the recognition of the claim of the workmen in each 
establishment to an effective share in arrangement of 
those workshop conditions which are unregulated by 
the collective agreements made by the Trade Unions 
for the industry as a whole; (c) a belated recognition 
by the Trade Union Executives of their previous 


mistake in failing to extend their staffs so as to have 
a duly accredited official representative in every work- 
shop. The Shop Stewards are henceforth to have their 
recognised place in the Trade Union organisation. On 
the other hand, the abstention from the new agreement 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, whose 270,000 
members constitute a quarter of those now at work in 
the industry, and probably half of the skilled craftsmen 
among them, may amount to a fatal defect. How 
far this abstention is due to substantial disagreement, 
and how far only to the usual A.S.E. reluctance to join 
with other engineering Unions, and to the cumbrousness 
of its constitutional machinery, appears to be still 
unascertained. And, although the new agreement seems 
to cover the points immediately at issue, at Coventry 
and elsewhere it will not, we fear, produce lasting peace 
unless it is extended, in practice, to a joint fixing of 
the piecework rate on the premium bonus “time” for 
each successive job, by the Shop Steward or other rate- 
fixer for the men, in conjunction with the foreman or 
other rate-fixer for the employer. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ The proceedings 
at the annual meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society were particularly interesting this year. In 
the first place, an important protest was made against 
the Government’s attitude towards organised agricul- 
ture. Two members of the I.A.0O.S.—Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Barbour—announced their resignation from the 
Food Control Committee for Ireland on the ground 
that that Committee was completely controlled from 
London and its recommendations ignored. ‘We are 
to have no imports,’ said Mr. Anderson, ‘ and we are 
being bribed to continue exporting. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who presided, referred with cautious optimism 
to the proceedings at the Convention. He attributed 
the delay in presenting a Report to the fact that every 
member of the body ‘is determined to do his utmost 
to arrive at a settlement which can come under the 
definition of substantial agreement.’ His further re- 
marks conveyed the impression that a unanimous 
report on the question of Irish government should not 
be hoped for too confidently. But at all events, ‘ we 
shall have agreed on many things, and those who have 
to complete the task which we may have left unfinished 
will find that they have a much simpler work to do than 
we had.’ Sir Horace Plunkett alluded to the important 
but as yet little-advertised effort of the Convention to 
produce proposals for the completion of Land Purchase. 
This effort, it is generally believed, should be completely 
successful, in which event the Convention—even though 
it utterly fails on the political question—will not have 


been summoned in vain.” 
*” = a 


We stated in our issue of December 1 (having taken 
our information from a usually well-informed con- 
temporary) that a new military railway was in existence 
connecting Jerusalem with the Hedjaz line. We now 
learn that this line, though projected, has never been 
built. The Turks, when they held the Holy City, drew 
their supplies partly by road from the railhead at 
Nablus (the ancient Shechem), partly by road across the 
Jordan from the Hedjaz railway. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


HE last week of the year is always important 
in India as the time of the annual progressive 
assemblies—the National Congress, the All- 

India Moslem League, and other organisations less 
distinctively political. The occasion is much more 
important than usual this year, because the events and 
decisions of the past few months have carried us right 
up to the point of decision as to the status of India in 
the Empire and the nature of the experiment to which, 
as men of all parties agree, the Government of India 
and the Imperial Parliament are committed. “A 
clear-cut ideal has now been set up—the development 
of responsible government in India—which should 
kindle the enthusiasm and revive the courage of all 
genuinely patriotic and public-spirited Indians and 
stimulate all Europeans to new and higher endeavour.” 
That is not a quotation from a Nationalist newspaper 
or a manifesto of the National Congress. It is the 
summing-up of a careful review of the situation in the 
current number of the Round Table—the accepted organ 
of constructive Conservatism. 

The proclamation in August of the proposed reforms 
—which Lord Curzon told the Lords had been made in 
response to a stream of dispatches and telegrams from 
India—was followed by the mission of the Secretary 
of State. During the past two months Mr. Montagu 
has been in India, receiving deputations and consulting 
with the authorities. He is delivering no speeches and, 
of course, is not making any further declarations of 
policy. His position is one of some difficulty, for the 
rule of silence to which he has submitted has not been 
imposed, or self-imposed, upon the Press and the 
representative bodies of Anglo-India. Apprehensive 
as to impending loss of its long-existent privileges, 
the European mercantile community has, since last 
summer, been organising in exactly the same way as, 
thirty-five years ago, it organised for the overthrow of 
Lord Ripon. And its avowed purpose in so doing is to 
oppose and defeat the Government scheme of constitu- 
tional reform, the main principle of which is the imme- 
diate establishment of a liberal measure of provincial 
autonomy. 

It may, however, be confidently affirmed that the 
time has gone by in India for the older Anglo-Indian 
intransigence. There may, indeed, be some positive 
advantage in having an extreme section of the opposition 
at work as a counterfoil to the Maximalist section of the 
Nationalists ; and, as a matter of fact, the European 
Associations of Calcutta and Madras, by their recent 
agitation, ostensibly provoked by the release of Mrs. 
Besant, have stimulated the large and _ influential 
middle party to attempt the admirable task of seeking 
a possible basis of agreement between Indians and 
Anglo-Indians. The Indian reform party stands by 
the self-government proposals worked out by the 
executives of the National Congress and the Moslem 
League, which provide for a large immediate extension 
of the elective element in the legislative councils, local 
autonomy, and provincial executives responsible to the 
councils. The European community urge that repre- 





sentative institutions without an instructed electorate 
must be disastrous, and they insist that the only kind 
of reform at present desirable or attainable is the im- 
provement of local self-government within the existing 
constitutional system. Clearly, if these two positions 
are maintained, racial conflict is inevitable. Common 
ground must somehow be discovered, and it is such 
common ground that is indicated by the proposals of 
the joint conference of Indian and European moderates. 
Taking as starting-point the Government’s declaration 
of August 20th in regard to responsible self-government, 
their chief recommendations are as follows :— 


(1) That the first steps to responsible government should 
be taken in the provinces, the boundaries of which will need 
to be redrawn, the provincial assemblies being made thor- 
oughly representative of all communities and _ interests ; 
(2) that during the period of transition governments of two 
types must co-exist—the one responsible to electorates for 
specific powers, the other responsible to the Secretary of State 
for all other powers—the responsibility of each being real ; 
(3) that each province should be entrusted with powers as to 
public works, and a generous measure of fiscal independence, 
legislation affecting commercial and industrial undertakings 
being reserved for the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 
(4) that the Government of India must have the right to 
recall powers which have been abused or neglected, and in 
extreme cases to suspend the governments of provincial 
States; and that the powers of the provincial governments 
should be given an experimental period of seven years, at the 
conclusion of which a parliamentary review would lead to 
confirmation or modification. 


It is perfectly well understood that the Viceroy and 
the Home Government are prepared to move a long way 
in the direction of provincial autonomy ; but obviously 
the question as to the acceptance of any such scheme 
as the foregoing would depend, for Anglo-India, upon 
the maintenance of supreme executive authority in 
the Central Government, while for Indian reformers 
it would depend upon the measure of genuine self- 
government and responsibility embodied in the actual 
scheme—that is to say, not in the Act of Parliament, 
but in the details which have to be defined in regulations 
framed in India. In the meantime, we may note that 
the proposals, in which the mind of Mr. Lionel Curtis 
is plainly discernible, show a decided advance upon 
any that could have been put forward, even so 
recently as six months ago, as a possible basis of 
agreement. 


The position as regards the National Congress has, in 
the past few months, developed in a way that has greatly 
disturbed the European community and has caused 
some perturbation among the moderate Indian leaders. 
The conversion of the official world to the idea of re- 
sponsible ‘government and to the plan of provincial 
autonomy is so emphatically a Congress victory that 
the occasion would seem to demand, above all else, a 
united constitutional party and the most trustworthy 
leadership. In a word, this would have been the hour of 
that wisest of Indian statesmen, G. K. Gokhale, if he had 
lived to measure his gifts against the great opportunity. 
There is no second Gokhale in the field, but in any case 
the recent policy of the Government of Madras might 
have ensured the triumph of an altogether different 
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kind of leader. The internment and release of Mrs. 
Besant so greatly strengthened the Indian Home Rule 
League that her nomination to the chair of the National 
Congress could not be opposed. Hence it is the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Besant which has set the note of the 
proceedings in Calcutta this week. For manifest reasons 
it is a disadvantage that at this crucial stage the assembly 
which for thirty years has upheld the cause of Indian 
self-government should have been driven to the choice 
of a European as president, a European woman—and 
one, moreover, whose main work in India has been con- 
cerned, not with the political movement, but with a 


particular form of education and the propaganda of 


occultism. For this result, however, the National 
Congress is not to blame. Rather, the responsibility 
must be divided between the Government of Lord Pent- 
land and the European Association, which, by their ad 
hoc agitation, played directly into the hands of Mrs. 
Besant and her supporters in the Home Rule League. 
No one denies that the situation all round is critical, and 
that should things go wrong between the extreme Left 
and the extreme Right, by any false step in Calcutta, the 
best of possible opportunities will have been ruined. 
But for such a catastrophe there could be no excuse, 
since in England there is no opposition to the great 
experiment save in the little retreats of superannuated 
officialdom, while in India the reasonable men of both 
races and all parties are prepared for a generous settle- 
ment by consent. 


THE NEW TAXES 


it may be taken for granted that—except in the 





unlikely event of peace being definitely secured 

within the next three months—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will propose to the House of Commons 
in April next some very drastic measure of additional 
taxation. He will tell us that the outgoings from the 
Exchequer during another full year of war cannot be 
estimated at much less than three thousand millions 
sterling, which is perhaps equal to the whole of the 
nation’s product or income. Possibly as much as one- 
third of this will be nominally recoverable from the 
Allied Governments, from those of the Dominions or 
from the consumers of commodities in which our own 
Government is trading on an unprecedentedly large 
scale. But although so large a proportion of our 
governmental expenditure may-.one day be recoverable, 
it has all to be provided within the year, and the date 
of Tepayment is, to say the least, uncertain. ‘Towards 
this vast sum the revenue from taxation on the existing 
basis may perhaps yield nearly seven hundred millions, 
or less than one-fourth. How is the balance to be met 
in a manner at once economical to the nation and equit- 
able to all classes? This is the question that those 
who shudder at the idea of the “ C onscription of Wealth ” 
have necessarily to answer. 

We must note the magnitude of the problem. It is 
of no use discussing taxes on cats or advertisements, 
taxes on gramophones or new titles of nobility, taxes 
on imported luxuries or foreign manufactures. It is 
not a few hundred thousand pounds, or a few millions, 
that Mr. Bonar Law wants, but thousands of millions ; 


and, moreover, we can spare no more men for tax- 
gathering. Nor is there much use in wasting time in 
arguing about the possibility of Premium Bonds or a 
Lottery Loan, which no sane observer can imagine to 
produce more than a few millions—or, if preferred, a 
few tens of millions—over what could be got without 
so dubious and discreditable an exploitation of the 
gambling spirit. It is true that every little helps, and 
every Finance Minister likes to round off his main 
proposals by some minor adjuncts which serve to 
dissipate opposition. But the inexorable figures that 
confront him do not allow him to rest content with the 
hors-d’ ceuvre. 

Once the war is over we shall, if we are wise, go in 
for such a development of our national system of 
communications and transport, such a reorganisation 
of our coal supply and generation of electricity in a 
score of gigantic “‘ super-power-stations,” and such a 
nationalisation of Insurance and Banking as will give 
us, simultaneously, greatly increased facilities for wealth 
production, and some considerable new sources of 
revenue for the Exchequer.* Meanwhile, however, 
the money has to be found elsewhere. 

The most obvious expedient, now that every 
educated person knows how fatal it is simply to print 
off paper-money, is to borrow, at whatever rate of 
interest is found necessary. This is also, as it happens, 
the most expensive way of getting out of our difficulties. 
All that part of our past wars that we did on borrowed 
money we paid for at least twice over, once in the 
interest and again in the repayment of the loan. Our 
present costs are so gigantic that we cannot be anxious 
to double them. Moreover, it is ceasing to be quite 
easy to borrow such vast amounts as are now in ques- 
tion, and impossible to do so from other countries ; 
and the fact that if we have to pay more than 5 per cent. 
for any new loan we must pay the same increase on 
the greater part of our present debt involves a stagger- 
ing waste of money. Mr. Bonar Law will anyhow have 
to borrow so extensively that he will certainly find it 
necessary to get as much as he possibly can by taxation. 

Besides various increases of this tax and that, in order 
to rake in what additional trifles can thus be obtained, 
there will presumably be some considerable increase of 
the various Income Taxes, which now include the 
Super-tax, the Excess Profits Tax, and the Mineral Rights 
Duty. There are obstacles in the way, and on these 
we do not doubt that Mr. Bonar Law and the Inland 
Revenue officials are already engaged. We cannot 
now wait for the complete inquiry into Income Tax 
anomalies that has been promised. The position of 
married couples as contrasted with single individuals, 
and of families as contrasted with the childless must be 
at once considered. The difficulties of double taxation 
within the Empire must be met, and unless the Cabinet 
will decide on a State Insurance Department guarantee- 
ing all existing life policies, those presented by the life 
assurance companies cannot be ignored. It will not be 
possible to get much more than at present out of the 
two million incomes under £700 a year. But the time 
is at hand when those whose incomes are measured by 
thousands and tens of thousands will have to be looked 
after, not from the standpoint of what percentage they 
will pay, but from that of whether what is left to them, 
after they have satisfied the tax-collector, is enough for 
the maintenance of their families and themselves at the 
level that in war-time is seemly. What the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to ask for, by way of Income Tax 
in its various forms, so far as this can be levied on any 
common basis applicable all round, is the whole excess 

* How to Pay for the War. By the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 
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of each family’s aggregate net income and earnings over 

and above what is absolutely required to maintain the 

members of that family in health and efficiency. This 

is what is meant by the hint that was dropped in the 

—s of Commons of a “ Hundred per Cent. Income 
ax.” 

But this will not suffice to meet -the deficit. It is 
doubtful whether such an Income Tax, when all the 
necessary exemptions, abatements and allowances are 
made, and including the Excess Profits Tax, would 

roduce an additional net revenue of more than a few 
Candved millions sterling. So much ought certainly 
to be got. It would leave no one, not even the most 
sorely burdened millionaire or the most heavily mort- 
gaged landowner, with less than enough to live on! 

ut it would leave the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
still a staggering sum to borrow, whilst few would have 
much to lend. 

The nation, in fact, is incurring in these years, for the 
sake of its permanent security, a huge capital expendi- 
ture, which cannot, anyhow, be met out of the income 
of individuals, even if we were to conscribe the whole 
of those incomes in excess of bare subsistence. It has 
necessarily got to be taken from the “capital” of 
individuals, in the form of their “ riches”’; which does 
not, of course, involve reducing the “capital” of 
the community, on which its productivity depends, 
by a single acre, a single building, a single machine, 
or a single pound of material or stock. We may get 
it, in the exact form that the Government needs it, from 
individual “‘ savings ” of the current year; or from such 
part of those of previous years as has been left unembodied 
in new buildings, railways, machinery, &c. Or we may 
get it, in forms which the Government can utilise to 
meet its obligations, by a transfer of individually-owned 
securities, or by the creation of new interest-bearing 
mortgages. No one need be forced to sell anything on a 
glutted market. If he cannot meet the tax-collector’s 
demand out of his current savings, together with the 
increased economies that he must be called upon to 
make—reducing family expenditures from tens of 
thousands to thousands, and from thousands to hundreds 
—to which course he will be tempted by a substantial 
discount for cash, he will simply cede to the Government 
the prescribed proportion of his investments, or create 
a new mortgage on his land or his business. He will 
not be asked to pay what he has not got, or, indeed, more 
than the prescribed fraction of that which he owns. 
At the end of the year, whilst individual “ saving ” 
would certainly have been greatly stimulated, the 
Exchequer would be richer by the whole of the sum 
levied, partly in cash and partly in interest-bearing 
securities; and the individual property-owners would 
in the aggregate be the poorer by exactly that amount— 
which is the result of all taxation! The productive 
capital of the community would not be reduced, though 
the mortgage on it that we call property or riches would 
have been to a small extent shifted from the individual 
property-owners to the Exchequer. 

Such a “Conscription of Wealth,” in excess of the 
amount required for actual maintenance in health and 
efficiency, is, it is submitted, absolutely fair all round. 
Everyone who had an income, whether earned or un- 
earned, above the absolutely exempted minimum would 
pay out of that net income the prescribed tax on 
income. Everyone who had any property in any form, 
above the absolutely exempted minimum, would pay 
out of that property the prescribed tax on capital wealth. 
The rates would in each case be graduated so as to 
make the psychological sacrifice roughly approximate to 
equality. And the anxiety of the property-owner may 
be to some extent alleviated by the reflection that all 


that is contemplated is a Capital Tax averaging, per- 
haps, 10 per cent. on the assessable net total (after 
deducting all mortgages, secured debts, rent charges, 
&e.), and varying, probably from 1 per cent. on the 
smaller estates up to 20 per cent. or more on the largest. 
The man with £500 invested may be asked for £5. He 
who has £10,000 may get off with £500. The owner of 
a million need not grudge his contribution of a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds. It is, of course, not 
contemplated that the demand will be repeated. It is 
the last dead-lift to finish the war. 

There are still people thinking themselves educated 
who believe that such a Capital Tax could not possibly 
be levied, because they cannot see how anyone can be 
made to yield up, in any one year, more than his whole 
income. But these people are becoming conscious of 
the dilemma in which they find themselves when they 
realise that Mr. Bonar Law is actually doing, as regards 
the nation as a whole, what they believe to be impossible. 
Whether he gets the money by loan or by tax does not 
affect this question. And when they recommend, in 
preference, a Compulsory Loan (which has actually 
been levied in New Zealand, to the amount of three 
years’ Land and Income Taxes combined), they admit 
the possibility of a Capital Tax of equal amount. The 
proposal to make the levy a loan will be regarded by the 
mass of the people as the meanest of devices to escape 
one’s share of the national loss. Do the property-owners 
really justify their becoming richer through the war ? 
Do they really desire the mortgage under which the 
nation will groan during the ensuing generation to be 
increased for their personal advantage ? If the repre- 
sentations that are now being made to Mr. Bonar Law, 
privately as well as publicly, on behalf of property- 
owners demanding payment of interest for ever in 
return for the sacrifice that they are called upon to 
make, are so pressed as to render the Capital Tax 
politically impossible, it will be the worst day’s business 
that the property-owners will ever have done. The 
substitution of a Compulsory Loan will be popularly 
regarded as the most odious of all the bad forms of 
profiteering. It will never be forgiven by those who 
labour. It will inflame feelings that will not easily 
be calmed, and will lead, one day, to reprisals which 
ought never to have been provoked. 


HOW TO SETTLE THE IRISH 
QUESTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


on Sinn Fein, “‘ Ulster” and Home Rule Settle- 

ment in pamphlet form,* and it seems un- 
likely that much more will be said about Ireland until 
the Convention shall have delivered its report. From 
the late summer until now Ireland has been favoured by 
the visits of large numbers of journalists and literary 
men from London, the way led in July by Mr. Austin 
Harrison, of the English Review. As the proceedings ol 
the Convention were secret, the chief topic at their dis- 
posal was the situation created by the rise of the Sinn 
Fein movement, with its attendant alarms. Nothing 
like this descent had been witnessed since the Ulster 
gun-running of pre-war days. We are flattered here by 
such attentions, and now left to “ ourselves alone for 
Christmas we spend a little time thinking of the departed 


M R. BERNARD SHAW has reprinted his articles 





* How to Settle the Irish Question By Bernard Shaw. Constable 
and_the Talbot_Press. 
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guests, their contrasted manners, opinions and methods 
of judgment. 

Mr. Shaw alone produced definite proposals of Irish 
settlement ; the others, who included Mr. George Moore 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett, besides Mr. Harrison, were 
more concerned with the immediate and general outlook : 
the action of Sinn Fein, Dublin Castle methods and so 
forth. No one in Ireland took notice of Mr. Moore when 
from London he proposed firm government as the 
remedy for Irish ills. But the two Englishmen, Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Bennett, succeeding in submitting 
original views about Ireland, the one understood better 
than most of his compatriots the significance of Sinn 
Fein, the other dared to undertake a defence of Dublin 
Castle, or at least to assert the integrity of that much- 
abused institution. Mr. Harrison, who carried an Inter- 
national Magna Charta, and attempted to negotiate with 
the Sinn Feiners, created quite a sensation during his 
tour,and almost succeeded in committing some of the 
Gaelic leaders to a declaration of provisional hostility 
towards Germany. The merit of Mr. Harrison’s view of 
Ireland consisted of his recognition of the fact that the 
growth of the republican or separatist idea here had been 
much less a consequence of Carsonism than of the war. 
All that European talk of the “ right of the peoples to 
self-determination ’’ has intoxicated Irish Nationalists, 
and is one of the main causes of Mr. de Valera’s success 
when he preaches that the sovereign independence of 
Ireland has entered the region of possibilities. Never- 
theless, Mr. Harrison proposed to the Gaelic leaders that 
their hopes in the Peace Conference were illusory, and 
that much the best course for Sinn Fein would be that of 
associating itself, granted certain conditions (such as 
the abolition of Dublin Castle and the fall of Sir Edward 
Carson), withthe Allied cause while the war yet lasted. 

Mr. Bennett was in Ireland at the time of the big 
scare in the autumn; it was current that drastic 
measures against Sinn Fein were contemplated, and 
people feared a repetition of the events of Easter week. 
The Freeman’s Journal and other organs of the Irish 
Party denounced a “ hidden hand” at Dublin Castle, 
which wished to provoke bloodshed in Ireland, and so 
ruin the prospects of the Convention. Mr. Bennett went 
to Dublin Castle and reported on the personnel of the 
Irish Government. He found that there were none there 
save “ ardent Nationalists ’’ or minds without polities ; 
even Major Price, the Intelligence Officer, struck him as 
innocuous and showed him papers. Mr. Bennett’s con- 
ception of ardent Nationalism is not that of most Irish- 
men, and he was certainly deceived as to the character 
of the police system. But he did effectually dispose of a 
great deal of the nonsense about the Castle which is 
still popular among English and Irish Home Rulers. 
That institution, though indefensible from the demo- 
cratic point of view, has long ceased to be a stronghold 
of party Unionism. Subsequently, Lord Wimborne 
hinted in the House of Lords that there were conspira- 
tors against the Convention ; but these did not belong 
to the Irish Government, which had, indeed, during the 
critical week resisted the proposals made from influential 
quarters for a general ellenaive against Sinn Fein. 

_The Irish Government, which is Dublin Castle, has 
since that week reverted to the policy of laissez faire, 
otherwise known as Birrellism, with the result that 
Ireland is now in a calm condition, there is much less 
drilling, etc., and the pote are more inclined to accept a 
fair offer from the Convention than they were three 
months ago. But, then, how to settle the Irish question ? 
As a prelude—to produce the right atmosphere—Bir- 
rellism is an excellent thing. What next, when we come 
to business ? Mr. Shaw’s proposals certainly will not do. 
He tells us that as a matter of public duty he applied for 


a seat on the Convention; and by so doing brought 
Irish Unionists, Nationalists and the Government 
nearer to agreement than was supposed to be possible 
at the time. The facts and figures of his pamphlet, the 
prophecies he makes, if ®accepted, should convert 
Ulster to Home Rule. Equally, however, they should 
turn Sinn Fein towards Unionism. Mr. Shaw might, 
then, have won the attention of the Convention, even 
persuaded it of his wisdom, without bringing that body 
any nearer to the substantial agreement without which 
Mr. Lloyd George will not move. 

His method is the opposite of that of Mr. Austin 
Harrison, who flattered Irishmen by representing 
Ireland as the key almost of the international situation. 
Ireland is, according to Mr. Shaw, “ sick with self-love,” 
Malvolio among the peoples and, in another place, a 
beggar. Mr. Shaw does not believe in “ small nations,” 
and he makes great fun of the “ megalomaniac delu- 
sions ’’ of the Sinn Feiners : 


They peapese that the Irish Question should be settled by ‘* The 
Peace Conference.” By this they mean that when the quarrel 
between the Central and Ottoman Empires on the one side, and 
the United States of America, the British Empire, the French 
Republic, Italy, Japan, etc., etc., on the other,comes to be settled, 
the plenipotentiaries of these Powers, at the magic words, Gentlemen, 
IR D! will rise reverently; sing ** God Save Ireland ” ; 
and postpone all their business until they have redressed the wrongs 
of Rosaleen. A wise Irishman might well pray that his country 
may have the happiness to be forgotten when the lions divide their 
prey. 


Casement’s plan of “ banking on a German victory ” 
was more practical ; Ireland to be to Germany as Bel- 
gium is (in Mr. Shaw’s theory) to Britain; but who now 
can advocate an independence of that sort, which is 
really the most abject dependence ? Mr. Shaw, there- 
fore, reverts to the old Unionist position, which is that 
Ireland can only have a real and valuable independence 
while in union with Great Britain, who accepts respon- 
sibility for her and shares wealth with her. Home Rule, 
however, is necessary, but as a concession to English 
rather than to Irish requirements ; England must have 
her local Parliament, with the United Kingdom fede- 
ralised. In all this Mr. Shaw's attitude of an anti- 
Nationalist is plain enough to see. Now, however—to 
the confusion of his readers—he appears as an advocate 
of Dominion Home Rule. Yet he has already ridiculed 
the Irish cry for fiscal autonomy; so that what he 
means by Dominion Home Rule is evidently not what 
Mr. George Russell and Mr. W. M. Murphy have meant. 
The Dominions, he explains elsewhere, have rejected 
Imperial Federation—* the imposition on them of a 
central body with legislative or coercive powers of any 
sort.” Yet in his own scheme Ireland is to be imposed 
upon by such a central body—namely, the British 
Federal Parliament. There is also to be an Imperial 
Conference, with the business of “considering the 
affairs of the Empire as a whole’’; and to this Con- 
ference Ireland will have access, but merely by virtue of 
her place in the British Federation. (‘Some of the 
British Federation will be Irish statesmen.) “ Any 
Irishman,” Mr. Shaw concludes, “‘ who asks for less is a 
Separatist.” But the fact is that Irishmen—Irish Na- 
tionalists—are Separatists in Mr. Shaw’s meaning; and 
his proposals, if carried into effect, would intensify the 
grievance of absenteeism to which the demand for 
Repeal of the Union was originally due. It is a question 
of a fundamental difference between Mr. Shaw, for 
whom Ireland is a backwater, and the Sinn Fein spirit 
of belief in the unexplored possibilities of this country. 
The curious thing is that Mr. Shaw himself denounces 
Gladstonian and Redmondite Home Rule on the ground 
that Ireland requires national self-government, and not 
“a grudged latch-key with,an intimation that the door 
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will be bolted at half-past ten every night.” Further, 
after announcing that “ England has everything to gain 
and Ireland everything to lose by separate banking 
accounts ”—a highly controversial statement, in view of 

ast experiences—he propeses that self-governing Ire- 
land shall have the important right of maintaining free 
trade with the rest of the world—i.e., standing outside 
of such tariff wars as Great Britain may indulge in after 
the war. How Ireland could, as a part of the federated 
British Isles, secure this right is not self-evident. Nor 
has Mr. Shaw perceived the significance of the Irish 
demand for fiscal autonomy and a separate banking 
account. Ireland does not contemplate a tariff war with 
England ; what she desires is control of her own taxation 
and expenditure, the full weight of responsibility for the 
management of her own affairs, her contribution to 
Imperial purposes being a fixed amount. It is simply 
not a fact that under such circumstances the Irishman 
would pay (to take Mr. Shaw’s illustration) a shilling for 
his telegrams to the Englishman’s ninepence. More 
probably, telegrams would be cheaper here than in 
England. But the system of a common banking account, 
which was instituted in 1817, has been wholly to Great 
Britain’s advantage, and means at present precisely 
what Mr. Shaw says “fiscal autonomy” would mean : 
“rent and taxes collected in Ireland and spent in muni- 
tion-making in England.” 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF FORGETTING HISTORY 


T would be an excellent thing if on at least one 
I day in the year human beings could forget 
that they are a race with a past. There is 
much to be said for having a past, but we are too apt 
to shuffle along groaning under it, like an old woman 
under a heavy sack. We carry not only our pedigree 
but our sins about with us. And not only our own sins, 
but our fathers’ and our grandfathers’ and our great- 
grandfathers’ sins. We scarcely feel free to move, 
with this infernal hump of misery on our shoulders. 
We accustom ourselves to travelling at a snail's pace, 
and we come in the end to regard this as evidence of 
wisdom. The conservative instinct which is strong 
in all of us is mainly a sort of pride in the burden that 
is weighing us down. “ Throw it into the ditch,” says 
the revolutionist, “‘ and you will be able to walk faster.” 
The conservative opens his eyes nervously and clutches 
his load the tighter. He has become attached (in every 
sense) to his burden. To him it is something more than 
a weight: it is a weight of glory. It includes the 
family tree as well as the family skeleton, and it is 
stuffed with achicvements to a still greater extent than 
with failures. Even for the failures, however, he has 
a fondness. They are an integral part of his treasures, 
and, besides this, they have acquired a mellow richness 
with age as bad old pictures do. The idea of laying so 
precious a burden down merely in order to be able to 
walk faster seems to the conservative as mad a thing as 
ever entered the head of Simple Simon. It would be 
like a rich man’s committing suicide in order to save the 
cost of living. To the conservative—we do not use the 
word in the party sense—the chief object in life is not 
to advance quickly towards anywhere in particular, but 
to keep close to his sack of treasures. If he is permitted 


he will stay where he is, and, if he moves at all, he 
prefers to move slowly backwards, sack on shoulders, 
towards a Golden Age of reaction. To the revolutionist 
such a man seems to be as mad and selfish as a miser 
among his coins. 


The revolutionist will never be at 


rest while there is a lost continent of Atlantis to discover, 
He, too, may be trying to recover something out of the 
past, but he at least wishes to go swiftly in search of it, 
free from the impediments of tradition. 

Probably everybody will agree that the human race 
is immensely a debtor both to its conservative and its 
revolutionary instincts. To the former it owes its 
fortune of memories, its tradition of manners; to the 
latter it owes all those desperate speculations which led 
men to hoist a sheet of cloth and allow the wind to blow 
them out to the unknown parts of the sea, and which 
assured them that one day they would be able to fly 
between the clouds and the stars and to live without 
fear in the same world—even in the same house—with 
a voting woman. Legends such as that of Icarus are 
tales told by conservatives about revolutionists. They 
are in a large measure true tales. They are awful 
warnings, and there are few awful warnings which 
history has not fulfilled again and again. The history 
of the French Revolution was, from one point of view, 
merely a new version of the story of Icarus. To the 
conservative it is a tremendous argument against per- 
mitting such things to recur. He has added the history 
of the French Revolution to his load of precedents. He 
treasures it as a check on faith. He would slay the 
faith of the young and imprudent with a story about 
guillotines. He cannot resist a certain feeling of 
satisfaction when M. Trotsky foreshadows the re- 
erection of the guillotine in Russia. It pleases him 
that even revolutions should act according to precedent. 
There would be something unseemly to his mind in 
breaking away from the examples of history. For 
ourselves, we have the greatest reverence for history, 
but we do not believe in making ourselves slaves to it 
in this fashion. Why need we be so certain that the 
same thing is going to happen over and over and over 
again? When the Germans were advancing in Poland 
in the second year of the war, we were reminded by the 
historical that Napoleon had advanced into Russia 
a hundred years ago, and that the further he had ad- 
vanced the further he had progressed along the road to 
ruin. This we were asked to accept as an omen for the 
present time. What had happened to Napoleon was 
bound to happen to the Germans. Even the Germans 
could not, it was thought, have the indecency to violate 
a notable chapter of history. It was generally for- 
gotten that to fight Russia from Berlin in an age of 
railways was a very different matter from fighting 
Russia from Paris in an age in which armies had to 
depend on oxen and mules for transport. The parallel 
in Napoleonic times was near enough to be interesting, 
but it was not near enough to be worth building on. 
Nor is there anything to be gained from drawing too 
close a parallel just now between the French and the 
Russian Revolutions while the direction the latter is 
going to take is still uncertain.‘ The only reasonable 
faith for the supporter of a revolution that is still in 
progress is that it is going to be unlike any other revo- 
lution. It would scarcely be worth beginning a Trevo- 
lution unless the revolutionists believed this. _Every 
revolution in the past has failed to accomplish the 
best that was hoped from it because the mass of human 
beings are as changeable as the wind, and because the 
constant will of those who are determined to keep what 
they have outstays the inconstant will of those who 
have been disturbed out of the commonness of their 
days by the gleam of a visionary world. It is easier 
for human beings to keep going on the ground than in 
the air. We are creatures of prose and property. 
Human nature, it has been said, like water, seeks its 
lowest level. According to the cynics, it will always do 
so. The cynic makes a generalisation of the world’s 
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disappointments and sets it up as a law. He rejoices 
in the failures of history as though they were successes 
of his own wit. He would like to write across the 
future a jeering “I told you so.” For the future has 
no secrets from him : it is simply the past coming in at 
the other side of the stage. The historian will perhaps 

uarrel with us for associating him with the cynic. He 
will deny that the cynical interpretation of history is 
either the only one or the true one. He will remind us 
that history is a book of golden deeds as well as a cata- 
logue of a thousand and one fiascoes. He will justly 
protest that to scorn the lessons of history is to scorn 
the lessons of experience and is the act of a greenhorn 
rather than of an intelligent idealist. We will concede 
this. We have no cause of dispute with those who 
find in history a lesson. We object only to those who 
find in it an infallible prophecy. Let us by all means 
have every historical parallel we can imagine, but let 
us remember also that in real life nothing ever happens 
twice and that circumstances alter the best of parallels. 
To forget this is the worst kind of fatalism. It is to be- 
lieve not merely in destiny but in doom. No one who 
held such a belief could ever commit himself whole- 
heartedly to a cause. He would regard his cause as 
defeated before he had lifted a hand to help it. He 
would see the future spread out before him, a broken 
image of man’s desires, and, though he might be filled 
with pity, he could hardly be filled with enthusiasm. 
No one could feel enthusiastic for the Russian Revolu- 
tion if he believed it was going to be simply a replica 
of the French Revolution. In fact, it was only when 
people began to be unenthusiastic about the Russian 
Revolution that they began to talk much about the 
French parallel. It seems to us that the Russians may 
very well learn a great deal from their French fore- 
runners, but the one thing they would be mad to learn 
would be the necessity of their ultimate failure. They 
can avoid failure by avoiding the causes of failure. 
Revolutions have failed in the past because, like 
despotisms, they have left people feeling more insecure 
instead of more secure. The only revolution that can 
last is the revolution that means security. It is clearly 
a most difficult thing to achieve on the morrow of a 
general unsettlement. But history warns us that 
without it even the most promising revolution will have 
to make way at least temporarily for some Napoleon 
or Bourbon to take his turn at government. To read 
this warning in history need not depress revolutionists. 
It is not a prophecy of disaster, but a reminder that the 
faith of doctrinaires is not enough. To this must be 
added the faich of builders and collaborators and 
reconcilers. 

It is not, however, in regard to the Russian Revolution 
that the drawers of historical parallels seem to us 
most capable of evil just now. The cynics are already 
hard at work suggesting that, as there is no precedent 
for a successful League of Nations, a League of Nations 
after the war has no chance of coming into being. 
They feel that, however horrible they may seem at the 
time, all wars are conducted and ended with a certain 
decorum, and that the only decorous ending to a modern 
European war is something on the lines of the Congress 
of Vienna. That is respectable : it has happened before. 
Compared with it, the League of Nations is an idealistic 
parvenu. We do not say that all who disbelieve in the 
coming of the League of Nations have this snobbish 
regard for precedent. They acquiesce in precedents 
rather than idolise them. They would as soon believe 
in a League of Nations as not. All that is the matter 
with them is that they are slaves of the accomplished 
fact, and pene the million accomplished facts which 
are recorded in history there is no mention of a League 








of Nations. There are, no doubt, hints and preliminary 
sketches of such a League in various international 
agreements of the past. But history quite definitely 
informs us that a true democratic congress and covenant 
of the nations has never yet existed. It is unprece- 
dented, and the chronicle of past events no more 
justifies us in expecting its establishment than the 
sixteenth century was justified in expecting the birth 
of Shakespeare. Like the appearance of Shakespeare, 
indeed, the League of Nations will be a miracle, a breach 
with the past, a contradiction of previous history. 
But, like the coming of Shakespeare, it will be a miracle 
within the range of human achievement. Perhaps, in 
appealing to the precedent of Shakespeare, we may 
ourselves be accused of appealing to history. And, 
indeed, no doubt we are. Our momentary distaste 
for history is only for the sort of history to which old 
men go in search of a bad example. History of this 
kind, it seems to us, is a curse, a blight upon action. 
When we think of the ignorance of history which is its 
usual alternative, however, we find ourselves suddenly 
appalled, as so often we find ourselves pitched on the 
point of horror between two extremes. What can one 
suggest ? Perhaps the best thing that could happen 
would be that those who are ignorant of history should 
read it, and that those who have read it should forget 
it. Let us scrap history on at least the first day of the 
year in so far as it binds us to the past, with all its 
savagery and its beastliness. History is not fit to be 
read unless by those who realise that it is a branch of 
indecent literature. 


FUEL AND ITS FUTURE 
FE" a considerable time the future of our coal supply 


has been the subject of anxious thought to many 

eminent men of science in this country who, on 
the basis of the Reports of two Royal Commissions— 
published in 1871 and 1905—have sought to stir the public 
conscience to an appreciation of the danger which threatens 
our future industrial life owing to the improvident use of 
fuel, and to bring home to industrialists and the general 
public the urgent need of checking the present enormous 
waste of our irreplaceable coal reserves. In the past 
these appeals fell to a large extent on deaf ears. Now, 
however, as a result of the war, the more thoughtful members, 
at least, of the community have begun to realise somewhat 
more fully the seriousness of the situation. During the 
past fifty or sixty years there has taken place throughout 
the world an enormous increase in industrial production, 
and the mighty river of energy which has thus flowed 
through the channel of industry has had its source mainly 
in coal. During the quinquennial period 1910-14, the 
average annual production of coal in Great Britain amounted 
to about 270,000,000 tons, the maximum production being 
reached in 1913, with an output of 287,430,000 tons. Of 
this, 189,000,000 tons, or rather more than two-thirds 
of the total, were retained for home consumption. The 
control and direction of the large amount of energy repre- 
sented by this consumption of coal is a matter on which 
we might legitimately congratulate ourselves, but the 
thought that not only our own but also the world’s supply 
of coal, this “ bottled sunshine” on which the whole 
of our boasted civilisation, on its material side, depends, 
is limited in amount, cannot but give us pause. Let us 
glance at the following figures. The estimated reserves 
of coal in Great Britain available within 6,000 feet of the 
surface amount, roughly, to 187,000 million tons, an amount 
which, large as it may appear, is only about one-fortieth 
(2°6 per cent.) of the total world’s reserves, and is less 
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than a quarter (24 per cent.) of the estimated reserves 
in Europe. In the case of the United States and Germany, 
our most important industrial rivals, we find that the 
former country, with available reserves of 4,000,000 million 
tons, possesses more than half the total available coal in the 
world, whereas the coal reserves of Germany amount to 
416,000 million tons. This represents 5°7 per cent. of 
the world’s reserves and 54 per cent. of the European 
reserves. Moreover, our average annual production of 
270,000,000 tons represents ‘14 per cent. of our total 
reserves, whereas the annual production of the United 
States (519,000,000 tons), and of Germany (168,000,000 
tons), represents only 013 and ‘04 per cent. of the avail- 
able reserves of the respective countries. In other words, 
not only are our coal reserves greatly inferior to those of 
Germany and still more to those of the United States, 
but the rate at which these reserves are being depleted 
is three and a half times as great in this country as it is in 
Germany, and nine times as great as in the United States. 
Clearly, then, this country is moving towards a state of 
industrial stagnancy, or, at least, of industrial dependence, 
much more rapidly than those other countries; and the 
conservation of our coal reserves, the postponement of 
the day of exhaustion, is therefore a matter of grave national 
importance. 

But the problem of coal economy and coal utilisation 
has another side which is of more immediate importance. 
The economic position created by the war will demand a 
greater industrial efficiency, the avoidance of waste, and 
a more complete and scientific utilisation of our mineral 
wealth ; and although it is on its use as a fuel, as a reservoir 
of energy, that the material wealth and well-being of the 
people so largely depend, it must not be forgotten that 
coal is also the ultimate source of some of our most valuable 
chemical products—dyes, drugs, explosives, and the 
fertiliser ammonium sulphate. The increased efficiency 
in the utilisation of our coal reserves must therefore extend 
not only to the use of coal as a fuel, but also to the recovery 
and utilisation in agriculture and in our dye and other 
chemical industries of the by-products of gas and coke 
manufacture. Even in the production of gas and of 
metallurgical coke, two old-established industries, con- 
siderable economies can still be effected ; in the one case, 
by the introduction of more efficient methods and by 
more scientifie control of the processes, and in the other 
case, by the complete replacement of the wasteful beehive 
ovens by by-product recovery ovens. 

When one considers the use of raw coal for domestic 
heating, for which purpose from thirty-five to forty million 
tons are consumed annually in Great Britain, it must be 
admitted that the open fire, although the most cheerful, 
comfortable, and hygienic form of heating, is also the most 
wasteful. Not only is a very large part of the heat value of 
the coal lost up the chimney, but the domestic fire is also 
mainly responsible for the pollution of the air by smoke. 
In the industrial use of coal, also, it has been estimated 
that out of a total consumption of about 160,000,000 tons, 
a saving of some 40,000,000 tons might be effected. Great 
economies, for example, are possible, and are being 
increasingly effected, by the installation of more efficient, 
mechanically stoked furnaces and by the more careful 
and scientific control of combustion ; and large consumers 
who have placed the control of their power production 
in the hands of properly trained and adequately paid fuel 
experts have effected savings equal to many times the 
increase in their wages bill. A much more general move- 


ment in this direction is still necessary. Economies in fuel 
consumption can also be effected by the replacement of the 
less efficient forms of the steam engine by the more eflicient 
turbine, as well as by the greater centralisation (it may 


be in the more immediate neighbourhood of the coal mines) 
of power production and the distribution of the energy 
in the form of electricity. Such a scheme has already been 
most suecessfully established on the North-east Coast of 
England, and has resulted not only in effecting great fuel 
economy, but also in the development of important electro- 
chemical industries, industries which are destined to play 
a much more important part in the future industrial life 
of this country. But it is the more or less complete replace- 
ment of raw coal by the products of its carbonisation— 
coke, tar, oil, or gas—both for domestic and industrial 
heating and for power production (especially by means of 
gas engines), that is regarded by some, as it was regarded by 
the Royal Commission of 1905, as the chief means of 
conserving our coal supplies. Although by the carbonising 
of coal the valuable by-products—coal tar and ammonia— 
are made available for the advancement of our chemical 
and agricultural industries, it must be borne in mind that, 
if success is to be attained, a proper balance between output 
of, and the profitable outlet for, the different products 
and by-products of the distillation of coal must be 
established. In the interest of cheap power production, 
also, one must be sure that, by the carbonisation of coal, 
products can be obtained which are, collectively, of greater 
value than the original coal plus the cost of carbonisation 
and handling. Moreover, the complete abolition of the 
use of raw coal, desirable as it appears to be on many grounds, 
would involve such a revolution in present industrial 
practice and the solution of problems of such complexity, 
social, economic, and technical, that it could be carried out 
only gradually and as part of a comprehensive scheme of 
fuel utilisation based on accurate data. The greater is 
the need, therefore, for the setting up of some competent 
Board of experts whose concern it should be to organise 
and co-ordinate the investigation of all the problems relating 
to the economic production and utilisation of fuel, and the 
distribution of power derived from fuel. At a time, there- 
fore, when the best minds of the country are anxiously 
concerned with the problems of national efficiency and recon- 
struction, the formation of the Fuel Economy Committee 
of the British Association in 1915 and the more recent setting 
up of the Fuel Research Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research are amongst the most 
hope-inspiring auguries for the future. 

In the recently published Report of the Fuel Research 
Board it is recognised that one of the main lines of work 
must be a survey and classification of the coal seams in 
the various mining districts in order that their adaptation 
for different purposes may be determined. At the same 
time, however, it is recognised that before any really 
comprehensive scheme of replacement of raw coal by one 
or other of the various forms of fuel manufactured from 
coal—coke, briquettes, tar, oil, or gas—can be introduced, 
certain problems in coal distillation must first be solved. 
Whilst in the case of high temperature distillation (at about 
1000° C.), primarily for the production of town gas or of 
metallurgical coke, trustworthy data already exist on which 
to base the calculation of economie possibilities, no similar 
body of data or wide experience is available for the low 
temperature distillation (at about 500° C.) of coal; and 
it is therefore towards the investigation of all the problems 
connected with the low temperature distillation of coal 
that the Fuel Research Board intend first to turn their 
attention. The tar obtained by such distillation differs 
in nature from that produced by high temperature dis- 
tillation, but possesses a high value because from it one 
can obtain a motor spirit, fuel oil, and lubricants. Although 
the importance which the Admiralty now attaches to the 
production of fuel oil from home sources would doubtless 
ensure a ready outlet for all the oil produced by the low 
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temperature carbonisation of the raw coal at present con- 
sumed for domestic heating, the question of the disposal 
of the very large amount of coke (of the nature of coalite) 
and of the gas produced, is a vital one for the success of a 
comprehensive scheme of low temperature distillation. It 
is a matter for careful investigation in different directions, 
and even after the necessary apparatus and methods have 
been developed, the consumers will require to be educated 
in the use of the new methods and appliances. Already a 
fuel research station is being established on an adequate 
seale on a site adjoining the East Greenwich Gas Works 
belonging to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
as a result of the investigations to be carried out here, 
together with the experience and data already obtained, 
the varied questions of fuel economy, replacement of raw 
coal by manufactured fuel, the supply of oil fuel for the Navy, 
the most economical means of generating electric power, 
and, generally, the most efficient and economical ways of 
utilising our coal reserves can then be attacked in a com- 
prehensive and scientific manner. As these questions are 
successfully worked out, it will become possible also to 
decide as to the place which the peat deposits can take 
as economic sources of fuel for industrial purposes. The 
problems involved are many and complex, and much study 
and research will be necessary for their solution; but 
the fact that the direction of the investigations is in the 
hands of acknowledged experts, and that adequate financial 
support for such investigations will now be assured by the 
Government, is the happiest augury of success. 
ALEX. FINDLAY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


D-QUEUES are annoying, not merely or chiefly 
to the classes which constitute them, but to the ruling 
class—partly because they are held to be the seed- 

bed of disaffection. and partly because they are an offence 
to the eye and a disturbance to the soft heart of the ruling 
class. The ruling class can splendidly tolerate the most 
ghastly inconvenience to the other classes so long as it 
is not forced upon its august attention. But what can be 
more exasperating to members of the ruling class than a 
quarter-mile queue of dirty and shivering children, women, 
and old men in the immediate neighbourhood of a great 
railway terminus when the exodus for Christmas holidays is 
in full swing? Even the plenteousness of food in the few 
remaining restaurant-cars will not suffice to dispel the 
memory of these queues. And heaven knows that food is 
still plenteous in the restaurant cars! You pay, for instance, 
a fixed price for breakfast, and three rich rashers of bacon 
and a couple of eggs, besides porridge, butter, sugar, mar- 
malade, and jams, are forced upon you. You are not 
permitted to pay half-price for, say, one rasher and one egg. 
You must put your money down for three rashers and two 
eggs, and naturally you don’t want to lose what you have 
paid for. The arrangement is characteristic of that glorious 
survival, the British railway company. Hotels and their 
restaurants are more harsh, but then they are not managed 
by railway directors. In the most chie restaurants of the 
West-end you cannot get butter, or any substitute for it, 
at either lunch or dinner. The most chie clubs are the 
scenes of terrible hardships in the matter of sugar. So 
that it can no more be said that the wealthy are not bearing 
their fair share of the horrorsof war. The blockade, indeed, 
is certainly getting stricter. 


* * « 


Nevertheless, the blockade seems still to leak, even in the 
West-end, far from restaurant-cars. The other day a 
customer went into a perfectly respectable tea-shop and 
had a carefully rationed afternoon tea at a table. He 
then demanded of the waitress : ‘* Can I have some cake ? ” 








To which the waitress replied: ‘ Well, sir, it’s like this. 
I’m forbidden to serve you with any cake, but if you go 
to that counter and buy a cake in a bag, you can bring it 
to this table and eat it here.” If Lord Rhondda has not 
yet made a serious attempt to see life steadily and see it 
whole in the only manner proper for a Food Controller, 
that is, by doing the Haroun-al-Raschid stunt in tea-shops, 
I suggest that he might well begin a tour at once. 


* » * 


We are constantly being assured that the demon of 
waste in the army is being met, outflanked, surrounded and 
vanquished. One of the best services in the army, if not 
the best, is the commissariat, whose efficiency is really 
extraordinary. Yet bully beef is still wasted on a grand 
scale, and biscuits are still used as fuel. Biscuits make 
admirable fuel in a stove, and if it amuses our soldiers at 
the Front to use biscuits for fuel, well, in God’s name let 
them use biscuits for fuel. But I doubt whether it does 
amuse them to use biscuits for fuel. I am inclined to 
suspect that there may be something wrong with the fuel 
supply. 

* * * 


Joseph Caillaux is finding a great deal of support in the 
Press, both French and English. And among this support 
none is more remarkable, even if it be not surprising, than 
that of the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
who actually compared him, before he publicly compared 
himself, with Dreyfus—hinting that he may be a martyr! 
There are three points in the Caillaux affair which need 
notice. The first point is that the real basis of the charges 
against him is apparently never mentioned in the news- 
papers. The real basis is that he is supposed to have been 
acting in the interests of big German-controlled business 
concerns which survive in Franee under French or Swiss 
auspices and names. Hence, it is said, his pacifism and 
his anti-Englishness. The second point is that the trial of 
Caillaux, whatever form it takes, will probably prove 
nothing. The gang of adventurers who infest French 
politics are all mixed up together, and each individual can 
to a very large extent protect himself in a moment of crisis 
by threatening revelations about the others. This fact is 
notorious. For myself, I shall be astonished if Caillaux 
comes to any serious harm at the trial. As to whether or 
not he is guilty of taking German moncy I am not prepared 
to offer an opinion. The third point is that, even assuming 
Caillaux to be innocent of venality, and admitting all his 
personal charm, the nimbleness of his wit and his extraordi- 
nary readiness of resource, he has one fatal defect. He is a 
fool. I doubt whether there exists in European statesman- 
ship to-day another man so completely bereft of common- 
sense as Caillaux. Some say he is mad. He may be, 
though I doubt it. But that he has again and again behaved 
with the most astounding silliness cannot be seriously 
disputed. He has carried foolery to a degree at which in a 
politician it is the equivalent of crime. 


* * x 


Last week I referred to the treatment of disabled soldiers. 
The subject of the treatment of undisabled soldiers also 
has its interest. A few days ago I received a communi- 
cation from a man of letters who has attained the dizzy rank 
of corporal in the British Army. He uncovers the roots of 
the army traditions for my enlightening, and what he says 
confirms nearly everything that I have heard from men 
with similar powers of observation and generalisation who 
in the ranks have studied the army with the fresh eye of the 
civilian. And undoubtedly what he says will continue to 
be said by the majority of the educated rankers in the 
new armies, and politicians will in the end have to take note 
of it. “ You'll see by this,”’ he concludes, “ that I think the 
army system wrong. With unquenchable freshness of 
wonder I still marvel that as soon as a man takes up arms 
for his country he is treated like a cur by authority. Why ” 
Say what you like, a British soldier has practically no rights. 
A Colonial soldier has rights, and he does not fight worse 
than his cousin. To find a soldier, here or over 
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there, working with zest or conscientiousness is rather rare. 
Why? From the beginning the soldier is thwarted and 
snubbed. ‘ Right,’ says he to himself, ‘I'll get my own 
back in the army way as I see others doing.’ What 
is to blame in the army is the system—a system made for 
the old small army, of which, when I was a boy, it was a 
disgrace to be a member.” My correspondent, of course, 
means “to be a ranker.” I can certify that respectable 
lower middle-class and artisan people in the Midlands at 
any rate used to regard the entrance of any relative into the 
old army as a social disgrace, and therefore as a pheno- 
menon to be discreetly concealed or explained apologetically 
away. I doubt, however, whether the authorities, pre- 
occupied as they must be with points about straps, saluting, 
and so on, have yet realised that all soldiers are not alike, and 
that in particular the new soldier is a very different being 
from the old soldier—except, of course, in the primal passions 
and the widespread virtue of courage. And I am quite sure 
that the War Office would sooner blow itself up than appear 
to imitate in any principle or any detail the practice of 
the Colonial armies. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
PRISON OR FRIENDSHIP ? 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAn. 

Sin,—lI cordially agree with the letter from Lord Lytton and 
others (NEW STATESMAN, page 257), pointing out the extreme 
importance of putting boys under the age of eighteen “* on proba- 
tion” instead of sending them to prison, and appealing to men 
and women to offer their services to the local Benches of Magis- 
trates as voluntary Probation Officers. 

While in Birmingham and many other places the Justices of 
the Peace freely exercise their powers under the Probation Act, by 
far too many of the Benches—especially the County Benches— 
treat with neglect and contempt all the appeals by Home Secre- 
taries, and send the boys to prison. It is really pathetic to read 
circular after circular from Home Secretary after Home Secretary, 
appealing to the “* Hard ” Benches for mercy towards the children. 
The Home Secretaries have done their best, but they can neither 
remove Justices nor appoint them. The County Justices are 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, almost always on the nomina- 
tion of the Lords Lieutenant of the Counties. 

I believe that the most immediate remedy is publicity. A 
statement of the facts, mentioning some of the Petty Sessional 
Divisions which are particularly fond of gaoling children, should 
be publicly laid before the Lord Chancellor, who should also be 
asked to receive a deputation. He should be asked both to re- 
monstrate with the obstinate Benches, and also to strengthen 
those Benches by appointing men whose record and humane 
character indicate that they would be likely to utilise these 
humane Statutes. In addition, he should be asked to comply 
with the Recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Selection of Justices of the Peace, made seven years ago, and 
appoint working-men magistrates.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. J. TuHeopore Dopp, J.P. 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 
To the Editor of Tne NEw SraTesmMan. 

Sim,—Kindly grant me space to answer your anonymous cor- 
respondent, ‘* Unity,”’ and to ask him to be good enough to sign 
his name in any further correspondence. His first point is that 
my “assertion that the College is undemocratic is based on the 
curious ground that the first Council consists of Matrons and lay 
people nominated by the promoters of the College.’ Why 
curious ? Surely it is obvious that a Council appointed by a few 
laymen and consisting of matrons (who are practically the foremen 
of nurses) and employers is not a democratic body ! 

Secondly, I most certainly did not, as “* Unity ” states, “‘ criti- 
cise it on the grounds that it has refused to recognise certain self- 
governing societies of nurses as the representatives of the whole 
nursing body.” Isaid they had been “‘ refused all representation.”’ 





This is a totally different thing, and “‘ Unity ” misrepresents what 
I said entirely. The Bill supported by my Society provides for 
the representation of all nursing interests. Your readers will 
agree that a man who, like “ Unity,” can run down the efforts 
made by nurses themselves to organise (against the opposition 
of the majority of matrons to the self-governance of the rank and 
file) is out of touch with modern thought. The whole trend of his 
letter shows the same thing. He states himself that Sir Arthur 
Stanley originated the College, and that his next step was to 
nominate a Council. This Council is still in existence, and it 
is only in 1920 that it will become completely elective. Even 
then the electorate will not be the “‘ nurses of England,” but 
simply those who joined the College—a voluntary body like any 
other, but one without any record of work accomplished ; and 
large numbers of these have joined because great pressure has 
been brought to bear on them by matrons, on whom they are 
largely dependent for certificates and posts, or because they 
believed the assurance of the College that registering with it 
guaranteed a place on the State Register. 

One difficulty in making the public understand is that a vast 
number of people cannot grasp that democracy means self- 
government or government by consent, and not the imposng on 
to the workers of a scheme, however well-meaning, concocted by 
their employers. 

I have, I think, shown that not one of “ Unity’s ” points is 
established and that he has not answered any of mine. I will 
gladly substantiate any of my statements.—Yours faithfully, 

E. L. C. EDEN, 
Hon. Secretary, National Union of Trained Nurses. 


RURAL HOUSING 


Tv the Ediior of Tux New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The review of Mrs. Carey’s book in “ Adventurers All,” 
in your issue of December 1, encourages us to ask if we may tell 
your readers of the Women’s Village Council Scheme to help 
State-aided Housing, which started in West Sussex recently and 
is now spreading to other counties. A well-meant but abortive 
Rural District Council meeting, held on September 24th—subject : 
** Are More Cottages Required ? ’*—produced a masterly little 
analysis in the local Press by the long-resident Vicar of Findon 
of the causes of local cottage shortage and consequent over- 
crowding, and in the social tumult which followed the Findon 
Women’s Village Council was born, on October 2nd, a healthy 
infant, whose first articulate cry was for fifty cottages as against 
the twenty tardily recommended by the R.D.C. As everyone 
knows, one crying child makes another. At once a demand for 
more cottages went up from the neighbouring villages, now 
organising their own W.V.C.’s. The demand is from the people 
most aware of the want—the women who live in the present over- 
crowded, insanitary houses. 

Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., predicts the need of 500,000 fresh 
homes at the end of the war, and this colossal shortage explains 
the response to the W.V.C. scheme in villages where a few pro- 
gressive people live. 

The rural woman has at last a sufficient incentive to quit her 
purdah-like seclusion—a seclusion in four walls which has 
baffled many well-intended efforts on her behalf. She argues 
rightly—why should towns have the giant’s share of State-aided 
houses, while she and her children and her man coming back from 
the Front crowd into a living-room and two slips of bedrooms? 
A water supply, to save journeys with jugs to well or pump ; hope 
of some decent sanitation, of light, air, cupboards and larder; a 
sufficiency of vegetables and fruit in a garden, with no weary 
tramp to an allotment, may come to be realities and not a fairy 
story in the garden village she hears about at the W.V.C. meeting. 

The isolation of a “ tied ” cottage far from schools and church 
and shops has perhaps eaten into her soul and worn the shoes off 
her children’s feet, and the tenant farmer’s lure to labour, 
“ Cottage close to stables,” may have killed her babies with fiy- 
infected milk, or distance from medical help. Given sufficient 
information and encouragement, the rural women will come out 
in their thousands to demand State-aided housing. The hon. 
secretaries will be glad to supply information.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. A. ALLEN, ? Joint Hon. 

° F. G. Hamiton, § Sees. 


Kylemore, Findon, Sussex. 
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“THE LANGUAGE OF INITIALS” 
To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesmMan. 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article on the above subject 
mentions that the word “ automobile” has been replaced by 
“ motorcar,” and then by “ the still simpler ‘ motor.’ ” Granted ; 
nor do I doubt the greater simplicity of the later name. I may 
point out, however, that “ motor” is not the correct name for 
a motor car. A motor is an entirely different thing from a motor 
car, and in some walks of life—insurance, for example—it is very 
confusing when people speak of “* motor” instead of “ motor 
car,” and of “ motor house ” instead of “ motorcar house ” (i.e., 
that much mispronounced word “ ga a“ 

Incidentally it may be remarked that about half the people 
in this country talk of “treacle” when they mean “ syrup ” 
(though it is only fair to concede that they are able to differentiate 
between roast beef and turkey), and about the same proportion 
use the expression “three parts full”’ when, presumably, they mean 
that a jug, bottle, &c., is three quarters full—Yours, &c., 

RIFLEMAN W. M. Rosrnson. 

No. 1 General Hospital, Casino 4, B.E.F. 

December 14th. 


Miscellany 
THE HUMAN BAUDELAIRE 


HERE clings to the personality of Baudelaire, even 
to-day, a reputation that remains rather inhuman. 
The humanity of his work has, indeed, been slowly, 
very slowly, affirmed. It is but a small body of work, 
and even within its narrow limits unequal, often falling 
into rhetoric or banality ; it has had to make its way to us 
amid all sorts of impediments ; prosecution at the outset, 
its own novelty, the scandal of all respectably conventional 
readers, the embarrassed and imperfect comprehension of 
admirers from Gautier onwards. Only within recent years 
has it become clear to all that here a new revelation of the 
mysteries of human emotion was expressed with a firm hand 
that possessed the sense of form, with a voice whose music 
could thrill the nerves and awaken the hidden impulses 
of the heart. Even in the midst of the agonies of war, we 
are told, in a little cabinet de lecture of the Latin Quarter 
with three copies of the Fleurs du Mal, they are never on 
the shelves and the reader must put down his name weeks 
in advance. Yet if the poet has taken his place not only 
in the ranks of great writers but among the classics of the 
heart, the man still remains homeless. For the most part 
we search in vain among the documents that are left— 
his fragmentary notes and letters, his recorded sayings and 
doings, the recollections of his friends—for a human person 
to love. We find a rather neurotic individual, slightly 
unsound in heredity, who was predestined to live an extrava- 
gant, abnormal, in the worldly sense unsuccessful life. 
On that basis we have the record of a perpetual reaction 
between extremes, of eccentricities that were merely childish, 
of a puerile delight in devices pour épater le bourgeois which 
the man of genius usually leaves to others. We seem to 
be in the presence of a mysterious and scarcely attractive 
figure, wearing a fantastic mask to which he himself likes 
to attract attention. ‘ N’est-ce pas que je resemble & un 
evéque damné ? ” 

It is just fifty years since Baudelaire died. Therewith 
his books pass out of copyright and the circle of his readers 
is indefinitely enlarged. It was a fitting moment for the 
publication of the long series of intimate letters, chiefly to 
his mother, and covering the years between the age of 
twelve and his death, thirty-four years later, which has 
been appearing in the Revue de Paris from August 15th to 
November 15th. They are the revelation of a personality 
which it had been left to sensitive readers to divine beneath 
that mask of “Wandering Jew” or “ Guillotiné” or 

Evéque damné” which Baudelaire loved to present to 





the world, and his dubious friends to point at. Here that 
personality is revealed clearly for all to see, even in pathetic 
nakedness, simple, human, pitiful. 

It is, indeed, a pathetic, even a tragic figure, guided 
through an atmosphere of unrelieved gloom by an inevitable 
Fate, whose life-course we follow in these letters. In the 
first letter of the series, a schoolboy of twelve, he writes to 
his brother of his laziness, “a little mixed with amour- 
propre” (he could not write until receiving an answer to 
his former letter), a sprain of his foot, and his shame at 
having taken no prize. There we have, in effect, the four 
themes that were destined to be woven in and out of the 
whole drama : laziness, which was really a defect of physical 
energy, combined with fidelity to a high ideal, pride which 
he could not shake off in the most intimate and even the 
most humiliating relationships, a feeble constitution, a 
perpetual inability to command worldly success. Through- 
out Baudelaire faces the facts of himself without either 
disguise or emphasis, without either self-praise or self- 
palliation. At the most, he says, and that more than once : 
“I have suffered so much, I have been so punished, I think 
I may be forgiven much.” His letters are written in a com- 
pletely simple and unliterary manner; there is no style, 
nor always grammar. He is no longer the mischievous 
child hiding behind a mask, but still a child, indisciplined 
and awkward and helpless, with dreams in his head and tears 
in his eyes, afraid of everything. He cannot go to see his 
mother on one occasion because his clothes are so shabby 
and he is afraid of the servants, so asks her to meet him 
in the Saion Carré at the Louvre, “ the place in Paris where 
one can talk best.””. He knows, indeed, who he is and what 
he stands for in the world, though with no touch of vanity. 
‘I think that posterity concerns me,” he remarks parentheti- 
‘ally. And still his irritable pride comes in; after telling 
his mother that until she had sent him money he had been 
two days without food, and obliged to take some brandy 
offered to him, much as he hated spirits, he adds: *‘* May 
such confessions never be known to living soul or to pos- 
terity.” 

The chief figures of this drama, after the protagonist, are 
three: Maitre Ancelle, the lawyer who was constituted his 
guardian, after he had dissipated the greater part of the 
little fortune inherited from his father, his mistress, Jeanne 
Duval, the Vénus Noire (she had a strain of negro blood), 
and his mother, to whom most of the letters are addressed, 
the being who always remained the nearest to him in all 
the world. There are other subsidiary figures, notably his 
stepfather, General Aupick, successively French Ambassador 
in Constantinople, London and Madrid, an honourable and 
good-hearted man who was prepared to be friendly and even 
helpful until he recognised that the young man’s irritable 
pride made this impossible, and there is Poulet-Molassis, 
the admirable publisher and friend, whom we dimly see in 
the background. The guardian, the mistress, and the 
mother remain the three persons who had the deepest 
influence on Baudelaire’s intimate personal life. Ancelle 
had the least, and there was no reason why he should have 
had any. He was only there because the poet had shown 
himself clearly unable to manage his own moncy affairs, 
and he seems to have been an excellent man whose conduct 
was irreproachable. But Baudelaire, though aware of this, 
could never forgive him for being there at all. The fact 
that he must be treated as a child in money matters is a 
perpetual corroding poison to one of Baudelaire’s tempera- 
ment, all the more so when there is no doubt about its 
necessity, and it recurs again and again in his letters to 
his mother, whom he begs repeatedly and with insistence 
to deal with him directly and not through Ancelle. He 
was never able to overcome the humiliation of this guardian. 

Ancelle filled the chief place in the ante-chamber to 
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Baudelaire’s intimate life. Within, a more important 
figure, Jeanne, was associated with nearly the whole of 
his active years, from the age of twenty-one onwards. In 
one of his letters Baudelaire mentioned that he could not 
get on with his brother on account of the latter’s “ attitude 
of cynicism towards women.” How little there was of 
the cynic in Baudelaire could not be better illustrated 
than by the long story of his devotion to Jeanne, for there 
could not well be a woman better fitted to stimulate the 
germs of cynicism than Jeanne. When what beauty she 
possessed faded, and she became a prematurely aged invalid, 
no charm was left ; she was stupid, false, and spiteful ; she 
took all the money he could gather together for her and 
trickily tried to get more; she treated him with insolent 
contempt and seemed to delight in humiliating him; she 
went to his publisher to try to sell books and drawings he 
had given her; she made him ridiculous by declaring 
that the money he had sent to pay for her in a nursing 
home had never been handed over; she showed neither 
regard nor admiration for him; she felt no interest in his 
work and would not trouble to acquire any. Baudelaire 
soon ceased to have any delusions about Jeanne ; at first, 
as he admitted, he was guilty of outbursts of violence, 
but before long, while recognising good qualities we can no 
longer discern, he realised her character, with the same 
courageous insight with which he realised his own. And 
this, as he writes to his mother, was the woman on whom 
he had, like a gamester, placed all his chances; “ this 
woman was my only distraction, my only pleasure, my only 
comrade.”” So she continued to be, such as she was, many 
years after. Undoubtedly he was upheld by the deep- 
rooted pride which he himself recognised as the chief element 
in his character. Nothing would induce him to abandon 
Jeanne to misery. For twenty years he worked for her, 
cared for her, nursed her, scarcely as a lover—though, on 
one occasion, when she threatened to leave him, he was ill 
for days—but rather with the unrewarded devotion of a 
sister of mercy. 

Of Baudelaire’s mother, Madame Aupick, no picture is 
presented to us. He analyses Jeanne’s character, he 
analyses his own, but never his mother’s. Yet we obtain 
many glimpses which enable us to form a fairly clear idea. 
She had been, we gather, a beautiful woman of distinguished 
appearance ; she was also of neurotic tendency, subject to 
migraine and other nervous disturbances, so that her son 
shows a constant solicitude about her health. In this 
matter of temperament, as he himself remarks, he takes 
after her. But on the mental side there seems a total 
absence of likeness between the ambassador’s wife and the 
Bohemian poet who spent his life wandering from one 
third-rate hotel to another in the Latin Quarter. She 
was conventional, she was devout, her literary tastes were 
of the most ordinary kind. She was indulgent, her son is 
able to write simply and frankly to her about Jeanne, 
and no doubt she felt some blind sort of maternal pride in 
his reputation. He is constantly sending her his articles 
or specially bound volumes of his works; but, though she 
is evidently interested in the Poe translations, to her son’s 
genius she seems almost as insensitive as Jeanne. The 
devotion which subsisted to the end on both sides, notwith- 
standing the perpetual wounds which each was inevitably 
receiving from the other, is all the more wonderful and 
pitiful. The son’s letters are throughout the letters of a 
child, who sometimes implores his mother (“* avec des mains 
jointes,” as he says) and sometimes attempts to domineer 
over her. He comes to her with all his troubles, quite 
humbly, throwing aside,if not without an effort, all his 
amour-propre. It is seldom that we miss a reference to 
his “eternal moneyworries.”” He is always wanting to 


borrow money, large sums or small sums, even at desperate 


moments a few francs. But we never feel that he is herein 
unworthily trying to exploit his mother, his attitude is too 
simple and childlike, his tone too poignantly heartfelt. He 
writes to her, as he says, “ not only as my mother, but as 
the one being who loves me,” He is often hopeful; all 
his literary affairs are going well, and he has just had an 
article accepted by an editor; but—needless to quote 
further, for anyone who has ever been acquainted with a 
young author is familiar with such situations. In a month, 
a fortnight perhaps, he will be rich, but with only thirty 
francs in his pocket how about the interval? Again and 
again he declares that “ before New Year’s Day I shall have 
settled some of my debts, and published my verses”; but 
on one occasion, turning on himself with sarcasm, he adds : 
“TI shall soon know that phrase by heart.” For these 
anxieties—‘‘ unhappy, humiliated, sad as I am, over- 
whelmed every day by a crowd of wants ’—were not 
favourable to productive activity, especially to one of 
Baudelaire’s make, ‘“‘a creature made of idleness and 
violence,”’ whose cerebral activity so far outruns his nervous 
vitality. He realises this himself—no one was ever more 
clear-sighted—and writes to his mother that “ the absolute 
idleness of my apparent life, contrasted with the perpetual 
activity of my ideas, throws me into rages.” He feels that 
he has wasted twenty years of his life in dreaming. “ Habit 
plays such a large part in virtue,” he writes, and goes on 
to speak with humble respect of Balzac, who “ always 
worked.” And again, a few years later, he writes: * How 
many years of fatigue and punishment it takes to learn 
the simple truth that work, that disagreeable thing, is the 
only way of not suffering in life, or at all events of suffering 
less!” 

On his mother’s side, we seem to discern, with whatever 
lack of sympathy and constant reproaches, a patient and 
adorable affection which no disappointments could perman- 
ently crush. The ambassador’s wife seems from time to 
time to make futile efforts to bring the child of genius into 
the ordinary paths of respectability. She realised that an 
excess of generosity was useless, but, though her funds were 
not unlimited, the advances she made evidently amounted 
altogether to a large sum. Baudelaire, soothed his pride 
over these transactions by a sanguine faith in the future 
and a quiet confidence in the ultimate recognition of his 
genius. He was never to see the realisation of that faith 
and that confidence. In March, 1866, he took Poulet- 
Molassis and Félicien Rops to see his favourite church at 
Namur, St. Leup, built in the finest baroque style of the 
Jesuits, with red marble pillars, solemnly fantastic in the 
dark and heavy atmosphere, the Fleurs du Mal trans- 
muted into stone, a spot to which, for Baudelaire’s sake, one 
went on pilgrimage in days before the war. Here he fell 
stricken by paralysis. By his mother’s wish they conveyed 
him to the Paris he had abandoned three years earlier for 
the still less congenial Brussels. His memory grew faint and 
uncertain, the great master of language could command 
few words beyond “ Nom, cré nom!” But he still loved 
to hear Wagner’s music, he still delighted in the sight of 
tulips and dahlias, he still liked to appear neat and elegant. 
A few months after the first stroke he died in the arms of 
his mother, who cherished the belief that he recognised her 
to the end. 

The rich genius of France has not been rich in poets. 
To the French critic, indeed, it has seemed that France 
has sometimes been a “ nest of singing birds.” But from 
the tangled forest of English literature where “ that wild 
musie burthens every bough ” we are not much impressed 
by the French critic’s nest. It even seems to us that those 
special qualities of the French genius which have produced 
magnificent results in so many fields—the daring logic, the 
cool, penetrative analysis, even the instinct for art-—are with 
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difficulty compatible with what we understand as poetry, 
for in France the rhetorician, with eternal recurrence, 
takes the poet’s place, and no man marks the difference. 
The clarity and order and sociality of the French Latin genius 
weave a close harmonious network against which the poet 
with his disorganising lyric passion can only beat himself to 
death. In the island where, as it has been said, “ every 
Englishman is himself an island,” the poet is as independent 
as the rest, and as free in his spare moments to earn his 
living more or less creditably, as custom house officer, 
clergyman, apothecary, or what not. In France, on the 
other hand, whose great poets may easily be counted off 
on the fingers of one hand, from Villon to Verlaine, the 
poet has been a tragic victim, an outcast even to those who 
recognised his genius. Ronsard, in the small group of 
great poets, is the exception, and when we wander from 
Tours down the left Bank of the Loire to that little priory 
farmstead, delightful even in its decay, which was Ronsard’s 
home, we realise the secret of his serenity and tender joy, 
and how it was that he is, after all, the least of the great 
poets of France. For we understand nowhere better than 
in France that Nature made the heart in the form of a lyre 
and stretched across it cords of tendinous flesh. How 
significantly true it is in Baudelaire’s case has now been 
made for ever clear by the revelation of these letters. 
Have.ock ELLs. 


THE THISTLE 


On a patch of baked earth 
At the crumbled cliff-brink, 

Where the parching of August 
Has cracked a long chink, 


Against the blue void 
Of a still sea and sky 

Stands single a thistle, 
All tarnished and dry. 


Frayed leaves, spotted brown, 
Head hoary and torn— 
Was ever a weed 
Upon earth more forlorn, 


So solemnly gazed on 
By the sun in his sheen, 
Printing clear in long shadow 
Its raggedness lean ? 


From the sky comes no laughter, 
From earth not a moan ; 
Erect stands the thistle, 
Its seeds abroad blown. 
LAURENCE Bixyon. 


Drama 


THE PIONEER PLAYERS 


R. TORAHIKO KHORI came through the eurtains 

M and made a little speech to the darkened theatre. 
He said that we “ beautiful ladies and clever 
gentlemen ” were about to see a performance which might 
strike us as strange. His play had been written for puppets 
and for an audience in an island where ideas and customs 
were strange. He himself knew how it felt to find himself 
i a strange island. The strings of his puppets were 
pulled ; they were agitated; they suffered; then it was 





all over. He hoped they would dance for a little in our 
hearts, and that afterwards we would remember they had 
suffered. His speech was not at all like an English one— 
no genial, favour-currying familiarity about it. It was 
very polite and not without the esoteric humility of the 
poet presenting his work to the public. He spoke to us 
as to people who understood well that life’s agitations 
were shadows upon running water. Of course, we did not 
understand any such thing; still, we were pleased. We 
clapped and settled down to what was to follow. 

I expect the audience was disappointed ; I know I was. 
For of all the Pioneer Performances I have seen, this was 
the worst. There was a great deal to be made out of it, 
and the actors made so little. The scene (charming to 
look at) represented a shrine at the top of a forest-mountain. 
It was night and there was a storm. Thither for the past 
twenty nights a woman has come, a demented witch-woman, 
to curse her husband and his mistress. Already the curse 
has nearly worked its end. The doomed man, who has 
staggered up to ask the Oracle if there is not hope for him, 
is the first to appear. The Oracle tells him there is no hope ; 
such evil spells are too strong; but once resigned he may 
find in the Oracle the comfort of a friend. He enters the 
shrine and the woman, whom one absorbing evil passion 
has turned into a witch, comes on. It was a great oppor- 
tunity for an actress, but Miss Lowther, who entered with 
guttering candles on her head—well, I think “ the beautiful 
ladies’ at least in the audience were more moved by the 
thought of how the grease-droppings were to be combed 
or ironed out of her tresses afterwards than by the passion 
she intended to express. I was helped by the memory of 
another actress who(granted human beings and not puppets 
interpreted) would have done justice to the author's inten- 
tion. In imagination I saw Sada Yacco rush in as though 
blown by the wind, with her great, black bearskin of hair, 
a tiny but terrible figure ; her beautiful eyes set in a glaring 
squint, her white face masked, her body twisted, in an 
agony of hate. And when I pictured to myself the crazy 
fury of the hammer-blows with which she would have 
driven the nail into the face of the effigy of her rival, I 
felt I might then have assented to belief in the baleful 
power of a creature emptied of humanity ; and, thanks to 
that thrill, have apprehended the eternal stillness behind 
all human passions which it was also the purpose of the 
poet to suggest. But as it was it was hard to feel anything 
of the kind. The Oracle delivered his lines with the pathetic 
solemnity of a tired clergyman reading the burial service 
for the tenth time in a single afternoon (when I looked 
away the fall of his voice suggested a decorously stifled 
yawn), and Mr. Henry Oscar, as the doomed man, made 
the common mistake of thinking that the approach of 
death is suggested by a series of attitudes in which it is 
impossible to maintain the body’s equilibrium for a minute 
without stiddering and staggering. 

Then the curtain went up on Mr. Casey’s play, /nsurrection. 
The subject was the Irish rebellion and the scene was laid in 
the drawing-room of a Dublin house. The action begins two 
weeks before the outbreak, and closes at the end of the insur- 
rection. The situation of the family is as cruel a one as 
can well be conceived. Of the two sons, the elder is home 
wounded from the front, the younger is a Sein Feiner—the 
sort of ardent, poetic young patriot whom England thought 
it “ proper” (I can think of no adjective which expresses this 
country’s attitude of mind better) to shoot last April year. 
The elder has married an English girl; the younger is 
engaged to an Irish girl, who shares his hopes and fears for 
Ireland. Her part was taken by Miss Una O'Connor, who 
acted it admirably. I think she felt and understood every 
word she had to speak. Philip Blake is in that lover’s mood 


when he feels inelined to cry: “I did not know human 
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nature was so rich. This is my chance to live.” This 
makes his predicament of course more hard. But the 
love of these two is rooted in their common cause 
and there is no question of choosing the one and sacri- 
ficing the other. The course of events can be sug- 
gested in a few words. Act I. is taken up by argument 
between the brothers and a scene between the lovers, 
in which Philip tells Nora that he and his leaders may 
decide for open rebellion any day, and explains the 
reasons which may convince them that this is_ the 
only course. Act II. the insurrection is in full swing 
(we were spared the gun-shots and distant shouting) ; 
Philip gets away to say good-bye to his family and goes 
back to his post. James Blake is wounded again— 
this time mortally. Act III. Nora and Mrs. Blake are 
talking the morning that Philip is shot by court-martial and 
James dies suddenly upstairs. 

The play had weak and strong points. I liked it, apart 
from the fact that I was conscious all the time how good it 
was for an English audience. The object of the play was to 
exhibit by argument and situation the clash of two pat- 
riotisms, and to explain the causes, emotional and calculating, 
which led to the insurrection. Discussion on the stage is best 
where the subject admits of two or more opposite or different 
views respecting which the judgment of the spectator shall 
either remain suspended or which, taken together, shall lead 
to a complete understanding of the matter. The admirable 
quality in this play is that though the author’s sympathies 
were with Philip, and he therefore succeeded in showing to 
an English audience things to which inherent national self- 
complacency makes them blind, there really were two sides 
speaking throughout the play. Its weakness lay in con- 
struction. Once or twice (notably in the second act) dis- 
cussion seemed rather to interrupt than confirm the intensity 
of the situation. One of Mr. Casey’s strong points as 
a dramatist is a capacity for holding the balance 
between two sides when his sympathies are with one of 
them. It is a power essential to a dramatist, the gift with- 
out which other intellectual gifts are worth little. It is 
my favourite virtue; the one which when I see it moves 
me most, the one I believe to be most beneficial. Enthusiasm 
without it I must either pity or despise. The vulgarest 
of errors is to think that unfairness can ever be a grace ; 
at the best, it can only be a weakness which passion or 
stupidity may excuse. It is not merey to the weak that 
appears to me to be the kernel of chivalry; but the recogni- 
tion that from his point of view (which may or may not bea 
bad one) an enemy may be nevertheless as right to fight you as 
you have been to fight him. Therefore, when he is down and 
at your mercy, you do not slit his throat or spit in his face ; 
for he may be your equal, if not your superior. The worst 
of patriotism is that it is a passion which in so many minds 
destroys chivalry. I liked Mr. Casey’s play because it was 
chivalrous to the English and sympathetic to the Irish. 
What I(in common, I expect, with him) have never got over 
is England’s lack of chivalry and magnanimity after the 
insurrection was crushed. There was a unique oppor- 
tunity of showing greatness and goodwill such as does 
not occur once between nations in two hundred years, 
and out of sheer priggishness (not, I think, from funk) 
England preferred to it the livid stupidity of black-cap 
justice. 

Another of Mr. Cusey’s gifts is his sense of the persistence 
of personal affections in human beings, despite their being 
on different sides. He sees so clearly that this is natural 
that he does not need to stress it. It appeared inevitably 
in the relations of the brothers to each other, of the mother 
to her sons and the sons to the mother ; even in the relation 
between the two young women, which, since they are perforce 
spectators, tends to be more bitter. Barbara Blake cannot 


bear to be in the same room with Nora O’Connell, but when 
Philip escapes for a few minutes to see his family, and it 
happens to be Barbara who sees him first, in a second 
and for a second that bitterness disappears. When 
she stood in the door and in a voice of the utmost urgency 
called: ‘ Quick, Nora, come,” I expect to most of the 
audience it seemed so natural that, even if they were moved, 
they did not comprehend that it was also the moment 
when the dramatist was most an artist—a high compliment 
to him. 

Finally came the bon bouche of the evening, The Inca 
of Perusalem. It is not the beguilement of getting a 
certain unity into an article which makes me think that the 
source of the pleasure this fantastic farce gave me was the 
same quality that pleased me in Mr. Casey’s play—its 
fairness. As a rule, jokes directed at the German Emperor 
divert me as little as abuse of him heartens me. But 
when Mr. Shaw made outrageous fun of him I not only 
laughed at the time, but I had no reaction afterwards. 
The extraordinary thing about Mr. Shaw is that he is 
genuinely not impressed by many things which impress 
us all far too much. It requires in him no effort to be 
superior, and this gives an infectious freedom to his chaff 
which is a most delicious and exhilarating quality. The 
worst of ordinary mockery of the German Emperor is that 
it is, one feels, the mockery of those who are, or who would 
be, granted a change of circumstances, much impressed 
by him; there is something wrong about it. In the same 
way, those who curse him hardest give one an uncomfortable 
feeling of being somehow akin to him, often actually making 
his own gestures in pronouncing malediction; or they are 
obviously afraid of him. Now, derision is the pleasure 
we take in noticing something we despise in somebody 
we fear. Mr. Shaw is afraid of nobody, and the result 
is that his art is singularly free from that particular kind 
of laughter. I hazard the guess that the only fear that ever 
haunts him is not the fear of individuals or parties or nations, 
but the fear that the whole human race may be dangerous 
maniacs at bottom. In his attitude towards human beings in 
general I do sometimes detect a derisive quality; never 
in his attitude towards an individual. In a way this farce 
is a republican tract. It is a study in royal psychology. 
The Inca is so absurd because men will persist in treating 
him as a divinity. The poor man inevitably becomes 
as foolish, vain, and egotistical as we all should if the 
world was the world of our day-dreams, a realm where 
our egos have absolute power; and the reader knows how 
he himself carries on in that world, how he insists on always 
being in the limelight and having the beau réle and unlimited 
power. In contrast to the Inca, who is one result of the 
cult of royalty, is the little English princess. She, too, 
is a segregated creature; but the reverence with which 
she has been surrounded being of a more Erastian and 
humbugging character, and she herself being essentially 
mild, the result has been merely to make her a gentle, 
sweet, kind, little half-wit. Miss Helen Morris played 
this part to perfection. The Inca, too, was admirably 
acted; so was the waiter (lately a fashionable doctor) 
by Mr. Nigel Playfair; so, too, was the hotel proprietor by 
Mr. Drayton; and Miss Gertrude Kipgston, as the lady 
who is not impressed by the Inca, was excellent. This 
perfunctory praise is tedious, but it would take long to 
explain why Mr. Playfair’s stare of sorrowful arrogance 
when he set down the stewed, cold tea was perfection, 
or why the Inca’s chuckle was exactly right, or the 
honest self-assertiveness of Miss Kingston’s charm was 
just what was wanted. The audience knew, and the 
actors must have known, that their performance was first- 


rate. 
DesMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y CHRISTMAS, in accordance with official instruc- 
M tions, having been more of a fast than a feast, I 
had leisure and inclination for reading. Amongst 
the things I read was the Christmas Number of the Book 
Monthly, a periodical principally aimed, it seems, at pub- 
lishers and booksellers. It has a taking blue cover and is 
rather well printed; the promises made on the cover 
suggested that here I should get at what, when no less vague 
phrase occurs, we reviewers always describe as “the rool 
of the matter.” “A Mirror of the London Book World 
and its activities during an Autumn and Winter of Great 
War,” is how the number describes itself. Then: “It 
reflects the intimate literary News of the time, the Ups 
and Downs of Authorship, and the Tastes in Reading of 
the Public.” Finally: “* By Paragraph, Special Article and 
New Book List, a Whole Pageant of Goodly Information 
and Diversion is set forth within; So To It.” 


a * * 


So to it. 
ca ¥* ~ 


“Golly, what a paper!” said the young man in The 
Wrong Box when he struck the Atheneum. The first 
pages of the Book Monthly contain paragraphs described as 
““ Small Talk of Letters at a Time of Great Affairs.”” The 
writer of them evidently cherishes the theory of the bright 
opening; like a good journalist he would refuse, I am 
sure, to begin a paragraph with “The Times Washington 
correspondent states that the Bureau of Neuro-Sociological 
Research at Des Moines, Iowa . . .” But that is no 
reason why he should begin an announcement of Conan 
Doyle’s latest book with 

Is Sherlock Holmes dead or what ? 
and, naturally, none why he should close it with : 


Perhaps he may again revisit the glimpses of the moon? Why 
not ? 


And less than none why he should open with : 
Can anybody tell how many letters John Wesley wrote ? 


a paragraph that leads nowhere at all. Still, 185761208, for a 


guess. 
* % * 


“Some bookish novels have been written, that is to say, 
novels about the literary life, but not very many ”—that 
strikes me as a cruel misstatement. Let us hope that 
there is also a mistake in the paragraph next following : 

When a good [my italics.—S. E.] book story is found, or invented, 
note should be made of it. Have you seen a good one about Sir 

Eric Geddes, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who has so come to 

the front during the war? A thoughtful friend sent him a greeting 

in the form of a copy of Dean Farrar’s story Eric, or Little by Little. 

It was a happy little greeting. 


But nobody could dispute the veracity of a subsequent 
introduction : 


Most of us, perhaps, use certain moments to do things which, 
otherwise, we might not be able to accomplish. 


That is worthy of Rochefoucauld. 
* * % 
Here are a few more sentences, though whether it is 


** the intimate literary news of the time ” or “ the ups and 
downs of authorship ” that they illustrate, don’t ask me. 


French people are taking a good deal of interest in President 
Wilson. 

One wonders whether the American soldiers in France sing 
Julia Ward Howe's fine hymn. 


Here is a small but amusing story. 


There has, in recent months, been a remarkable demand for sea- 
stories. . . . If you have any lying by you that you do not 
need, you can, no doubt, find a means of sending them to our brave 
captains of the sea, whom they will help to keep warm during the 
blasts of winter. 

A peculiarity of this war-time has been the rise into popularity 
of the essay. 

Walt Whitman is not dead, that is to say, his verse. 


** Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore!’” It was Edgar Allen Poe 
who wrote that, but Charles Dickens had a pet raven. 

Somehow you do not expect a war book to have a sentimental 
dedication. 

Allan Quatermain is dead, quite dead [unlike Walt Whitman]. 

A cry has gone up in France, ** Let us banish the sad book.” 


Mr. John Lane has made a sweet little apology for the paper 
on which Mr. W. J. Locke’s new story The Red Planet is published, 


Poor Mr. Lane! We shall next be hearing of Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus’s dinky little smiles, Messrs. Long- 
mans’ ducky catalogues, and Mr. Grant Richards’s too 
perfectly coy advertisements. 


But the things I like best are the following three, which 
deserve, and shall receive, separate treatment. First of all 
we are told that for eight years James Whitcomb Riley 
wrote three love-letters a week. This doesn’t seem to me 
much of a performance, but the Book Monthly thinks other- 
wise : 

A love-affair so brisk as that was bound to come to an untimely 
end, and such was the fate which overtook the courtship of James 

Whitcomb Riley. When it did end he asked the lady to return 


his love-letters, but, instead of that, she married another man, a 
publican it is said, and stored them away. 


The cynicism of the opening is only equalled by the non 
sequitur that comes later. Next we reach this: 


Perhaps Lord Dunsany is the tallest poet fighting in the British 
Army, for he stands six feet two in his socks. Not many poets are 
as tall as that and not many poets and dramatists now writing 
write so well as Lord Dunsany. 


With one more sweet little opening I have done : 


It cannot have occurred to many Stevensonians that R. L. S. 
was an angler. As a matter of fact he was not an angler. 


Is it not incredible ? 


I suppose that nobody takes to an evil life through reading 
this nonsense, and one gets, at first sight, a certain 
amount of amusement out of it. But when one ruminates 
about it, and realises that this sort of thing—or it would 
not be produced—must be taken by some people as a guide 
to letters and a model of criticism, all the oaths of all the 
armies would not express one’s feelings. Imagine what 
Stevenson would say if he read it. Imagine what Lord 
Dunsany would say if he read it. Imagine what Walt 
Whitman, who is not dead, Sherlock Holmes, who is only 
possibly dead, and Allan Quatermain, who is, luckily for 
himself, as dead as mutton, would say if they read it! 
In the end I felt just as unwell as if I had had a Christ- 
mas of the most orthodox Dickensian kind. 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Guest. By G. Cotmore. Arnold. 6s. net. 

The Pearl. By G. Wintrrep Taytor. Blackwell. 6s. 

Caprice. By Ronatp Firganx. With a Frontispiece by 
Avucustus Joun. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


The problem of the spy is one of the most difficult moral 
problems in the world. It is a special case, an extreme 
case, of the question whether the end can justify the means. 
I do not want to discuss the question here, but it is often 
necessary to remind ourselves how much more complex 
it is than our ordinary way of framing it would indicate. 
The whole moral world being a condition of perpetual 
conflict, and it being often difficult to determine which of 
two conflicting rights is the more right (and therefore, 
in the circumstances, absolutely right), it is often no less 
difficult to distinguish between means and ends. For 
all ends but the one end are themselves means. A spy 
has, as part of his or her profession, to do a number of 
things which in other circumstances would be, even by 
the spy, regarded as dishonourable. Those, as means, 
cannot be justified by the end, if the end desired is merely 
that one’s country should win. But the patriot whose 
patriotism goes the desperate length of spying does not, 
presumably, regard the victory of any country as an end 
in itself at all; he (or she) must frame to himself (or herself) 
the end as the ultimate triumph of right. It is perfectly 
true that the extremest patriotism does frequently fail 
to look beyond its own country’s good, and equally 
frequently misconceives that good as material success 
instead of spiritual integrity. This, however, docs not 
affect the argument—for if one has made one’s country’s 
success the supreme object of one’s service, and the ultimate 
goal of one’s desire, one has by that very process identified 
“right” with “ patriotism,” and it is still true that not 
the victory by itself, but the ideal identified with the idea 
of victory, is the object desired. When human beings 
have persuaded themselves that only in one way can right 
triumph, the ways to that way take on the illumination 
of apparent necessity—and people will cheat to save a 
country or a soul, who would cheat for no baser object. 
Those who condemn them (and, generally speaking, we all 
do condemn them) should remember the complexity of 
conflict and the omnipresence of compromise. Is _ it 
possible, in a State organised on a principle one does not 
wholly approve (and no State is organised on a principle 
that anyone can wholly approve), to perform any function 
without compromising? Suppose municipal employees 
are paid insufficient wages (and are the wages of municipal 
employees ever sufficient for a full life ?}—well, every time 
you take a municipal tram to get to your business you 
are acquiescing in the insufficiency. Your business may 
be never so noble an affair, you are letting the end justify 
the meaius. ‘Try to live for half an hour without doing so ! 

The author who writes as “G. Colmore” has added 
a new difficulty to the essential difficulty of the spy 
question, for she has made her spy take to the profession 
for economic rather than patriotic reasons. But she has 
a large and gentle sanity of vision before which difficulties 
sink into their true proportions. Beside her solid, definite, 
objective treatment, such abstract discussion as I have 
just been drawn to indulge in seems tenuous and almost 
irrelevant. She creates character, with all its infinite 
and elusive human complexity and variability, and so 
reminds us that, even were there no religious or moral 
precept against judgment of others, the mere impossibility 
of it would be enough to prevent the sensible from attempting 
it. She paints a little East Coast village, with its parties 
and concerts and pleasant intimacies; she introduces into 


that quiet world a woman, an alien, whom most, taking 
her as the refugee she pretends to be, come to like—or 
love; she makes us feel that we, too, should have come 
under the spell; and, in revealing the alien at the end 
as a spy, she somehow leaves the spell for us unbroken. 
Ethics are not much discussed, beyond the inevitable 
reminder: “If I had gone to Germany, and done the 
thing that I have done, for England, you would have called 
it brave.” What we are made to feel is that ethical 
judgment cannot alter the reality, the unique value, of 
the individual soul. This quality of tolerance, more 
searching in its moral power than the keenest judgment, 
expresses itself asthetically in the whole atmosphere of 
the book. The physical atmosphere, of mist and wind 
and sea; the emotional atmosphere, of easy confidence 
or strong love or heart-breaking disillusion—both these 
find expression, as they find unity, in a style of touching 
simplicity and effortless charm. 

If I cannot find much to say about The Pearl, at least 
what I can say is by way of cordial recommendation, and 
my incapacity to enthuse more fully is due to no defect, 
but rather the opposite, in the book itself. The record 
is of a girl’s school and Oxford life, and it has an intimacy 
and a particularity which make one accept it as true. It 
is long, and to isolate any one episode for exposition or 
quotation would give a false idea of the sustained but 
equable interest of the whole. The characterisation is 
built up of numberless small touches, the incidents hold 
the attention, not as incidents, but as the natural unfolding 
of real and attractive persons. The talk (a point in which 
most books of the kind conspicuously fail) is fresh and 
“right.””. The friendships and “sets” are vivid. The 
difficult subject of religious aspiration and doubt is treated 
with thoughtfulness and sincerity. Altogether, here is a 
good example of “ realism ” in the proper sense of the word. 

If brevity is really the soul of wit, Mr. Firbank must 
be a wit indeed. His book runs to less than a hundred 
and fifty pages—of large type; and most of his sentences 
are as short as the ejaculations of other people. The 
sheer fantastic imbecility which made his Vainglory and 
his Inclinations so remarkable has here been curbed into 
something almost resembling a coherent plot. There is both 
gain and loss in the process—gain, because one can here 
read on with some sort of interest in the ultimate fate of 
characters whom one can to some extent realise ; loss, 
because one loses that jocular air of absolute meaninglessness 
which gave the earlier books their peculiarity. It will be 
seen, however, that Mr. Firbank is still true to his own 
manner: less jerky, less violent, less epigrammatic, less 
incomprehensible—but jerky, violent, epigrammatic and 
incomprehensible all the same. What is the method? 
There is something not unattractive about it, and it has 
its analogue in a certain school of modern painting, which 
relics for its effect on the putting in, here and there and all 
over the place, of inconsequent dabs of colour. The plan 
is to have no plan. Out of the bright chaos a beam of light, 
of meaning, is supposed to be struck. The trouble is that 
one can rarely know whether it has been struck or not. 

In pursuit of her ambition to go on the stage, Miss 
Sinquier, a canon’s daughter, has written to a Mrs. Albert 
Bromley, evidently in response to an advertisement. Mrs. 
Bromley replies that she “already feels a _parent’s 
sympathetic interest in Miss Sinquier.” Miss Sinquier 
elopes with some of the canon’s silver, and presents herself 
at Mrs. Bromley’s door. But Mrs. Bromley is already 
dead. She would be, of course, there being no reason 
why she should be. Miss Sinquier goes to the Café Royal : 

Such a noise ! 

Everyone seemed to be chattering, smoking, lunching, casting 

dice, or playing dominoes. 
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She advanced slowly through a veil of opal mist, feeling her way 
from side to side with her parasol. 
It was like penetrating deeper and deeper into a bath. 
She put out her hand in a swimming, groping gesture, twisting 
as she did so, accidentally, an old gentleman’s moustache. 
It certainly does give an impression, if not of the Café 
Royal, at least of what habitual inhabitants of the Café 
Royal may, a few of them, imagine the Café Royal to be. 
The whole world of which Mr. Firbank treats is a vague, 
incoherent world. But, being what it is, it could probably 
never be rendered except by vague and incoherent artistic 
methods; and occasionally through the nonsense gleams 
a comprehensible epigram, or a bit of characterisation deftly 
phrased. 
GERALD GouLD. 


PROSE OF A POET 


A Literary Pilgrim in England. By Epwarp Tuomas. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Tenth Muse. By Epwarp Tuomas. Secker. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


In the last month or two, Edward Thomas’s small post- 
humous book of verse has awakened in those who admired 
him a warmth which has caused them almost to forget his 
prose ; and it has gained him a number of new admirers by 
whom his prose was forgotten as soon as it was read. It 
is curious that this late success after death in a medium 
which he had not practised till his last three or four years 
should so quickly have eclipsed the solid and painstaking 
work of his whole lifetime. But the fact is indisputable 
and the cause of it is adequate. His prose, however, is 
still part of him, the shading, as it were, in his picture, and 
some words must be written on these last volumes by way 
of epilogue. 

Thomas’s admirers have been quick to forget his prose 
probably because it had all the air of being reluctant work. 
They liked him because they were able to discern his 
personality behind and through his critical and topographical 
work, not because this work fully interpreted him to them. 
He must have written this kind of book because it was the 
nearest to a readily saleable article that his conscience 
would allow him to produce. It was not the kind of writing 
he would have chosen ; but it was a kind in which he could 
write soundly and well and with the consciousness that he 
was making at least some sort of a contribution to good 
letters. Out of this attitude of mind arises the peculiar 
atmosphere of his prose, a certain detachment, coolness, 
almost disdain. 

Both of these volumes are, in a sense, manufactured. It 
is difficult to believe that Thomas can have felt a genuine 
impulse to write about either topographical or feminine 
influences on English authors; he must have set himself 
to think out themes for books. But when he came to 
discharge the tasks which he had undertaken, his sincerity, 
his acute judgment, not only of literature but also of the 
feeling which lies behind literature, and his excellent cool-dry 
style made amends for his aloofness of mind. In any other 
hands The Tenth Muse would have been only the mono- 
tonous labouring of a single point; but Thomas, keeping 
close to ‘‘the increasing feminine element in poets and 
poetry,” throws flash after flash upon English writers in verse, 
from Chaucer, with whom he begins, to Shelley, with whom 
he ends. Shelley, Mr. Freeman tells us in an interesting 
preface, was one of the ‘‘ gods of his idolatry”; yet he is 
cool and aloof even in the handling of the divinity. He 
can say, without tremors, that ‘* The Question has almost a 
humorous charm among poems of this class ; for it describes 
a dream, the gathering of a nosegay of flowers, and then the 





hastening to a spot where he might present it—Oh, to 
whom?” And after this he ends with the penetrating 
remark that, of Shelley’s poems that ‘‘ clearly were due to 
one woman and to a definite situation, it is remarkable how 
many are obscure and how many were left 
unfinished.” 

He himself once remarked that it was deplorable to think 
at any given moment how many young men were walking 
across England with no other purpose than that of writing 
about their tours; and the Literary Pilgrim in England is 
rather an obvious attempt to satisfy at once both the 
modern desires for chatter about authors and for chatter 
about places. Yet Thomas, though he would accommodate 
himself when he could to public taste in subjects, was quite 
disdainful towards public taste in treatment. He wrote 
this book to satisfy his own conscience, and so included in 
it many admirable sentences, such as the description of 
‘* Blake himself, a sturdy, half-Quakerish revolutionary, 
with rapt forehead carrying home his pint of porter.” 
Thomas’s prose produces, in fact, a certain géne upon the 
reader because it is obviously written under some spiritual 
constraint of the author. But the reader should get off this 
discomfort. Since Thomas did constrain himself, and to 
some purpose, we might as well enjoy the fruits of his bond- 
age. These are, as we have said, the critical observations 
of a writer of sincerity, judgment and acuteness—-an acute- 
ness sufficient to make up for an apparent want of sym- 
pathy. We may be permitted to regret that Thomas never 
wrote the projected book of which Mr. Freeman speaks, 
‘**a study of Shelley, of the development of his mind in his 
poetry.” Thomas might not really have enjoyed writing it ; 
but we should have enjoyed reading it. As it is, we still 
wait for a really right book on Shelley. Thomas at least 
would have avoided admiring him for his faults. 


WILKES THE CITIZEN 


Wilkes and the City. By Str Wiiuiam Tretoar. Murray. 
12s. net. 

The student of politics has few more puzzling problems 
than the change in the political complexion of the City of 
London. From the earliest times London stood for progress, 
for Liberalism, and for change, whether good or evil. London 
supported Wyclif. London led in the changes of the 
Reformation. London was in the van in the contest against 
the Stuarts. Finally London supported the violent Radical- 
ism of Wilkes and his adherents. Gradually during the 
nineteenth century this changes: London generally becomes 
more and more Conservative, and the City proper is expected 
to respond only to the most Tory appeals and the least 
Radical of policies. No completely satisfactory explanation 
of the change can be given; but there is one cause which is 
probably very largely contributory to this change. Up 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, or rather up 
to the start of the Victorian era, the interests of London 
were, sometimes remotely, sometimes intimately, bound up 
with the growth of that vast industrial civilisation which 
was the flower of the Victorian age. Our grandfathers, and 
many of our fathers, never thought of questioning the 
beauty of that flower. The greatness of England was her 
commerce, her real princes were her merchant princes. 
To-day we have different views. Magee wanted England to 
be free rather than sober; most of us would rather she 
were free than big. For centuries London stood for 
advance, in so far as change is an advance, against the old 
feudal system, the old aristocratic plan of the great countries. 
Now the very success of industrialism is recognised as 
a danger. The chains of commerce are worse than the 
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spurs of chivalry; and since Ruskin began his crusade 
against success and prosperity, the City has been forced 
into the arms of Toryism and reaction. What changes the 
Great Peace will bring we cannot know; and in the mean- 
time all that we can do is to recollect the old greatness of 
the City, when Wilkes and his Radicals led the fray against 
the armies of oppression and obscurantism. 

Sir William Treloar is unfortunate in that his book 
follows so closely on Mr. Bleackley’s full life, but no one 
interested in Wilkes will repent having purchased Sir 
William’s book as well as Mr. Bleackley’s. For this volume 
gives us again a lively picture of this inimitable, gay, im- 
pudent scamp at the height of his fame. Sir William 
Treloar has been at considerable pains to find minute 
details of Wilkes’s City and Parliamentary career. For 
instance, he has searched the Journal of the House of 
Commons and given us a list of all the votes taken on the 
question of expunging the record declaring Wilkes incapable 
of sitting; and he also prints a list of Wilkes’s dinner 
engagements from 1770 to 1780, which gives one a remark- 
able idea of the extent of Wilkes’s acquaintance. It is 
curious to notice how rarely any woman’s name occurs 
in the list; there is one entry for May 1771: ‘‘ Did not 
dine. Drank tea at Mr. Hoadley’s in the Tower.” There 
are many quotations from Wilkes’s letters to his daughter, 
and it is interesting to note in one a reference to ‘* D’Eon 
and his French friends’; for in the Broadley collection of 
autographs there is a copy of Wilkes’s Catullus with the 
inscription, ‘*‘A Mademoiselle la Chevaliére D’Eon, etc., 
etc., etc., de la part de son ancien ami et serviteur, Wilkes.” 

One of the most interesting things printed in the book 
is a character of Wilkes by the Rev. Mark Noble, from a 
manuscript in the Guildhall Library. It probably gives as 
good an idea of reputable contemporary criticism as one 
could have. 

He was the kindest of fathers, the worst of husbands. He had 
nothing of the Christian ; he loved wine too well for a Turk; the 
prohibition of meats excluded him from Judaism, and his extensive 
intelligence from (atheism? ); he only would be Voltairean. Jack 
disgraced himself, his sovereign, his country and his age, but Wilkes 
benefited us in relieving us from general search-warrants. He was 
a wicked, witty fellow who knew how to make circumstances bend 
to his advancement, even the most adverse—his debts; for his 


creditors, seeing no other means of being paid, became his warmest 
friends. 


We can agree heartily with Sir William Treloar’s sentiment 
that ‘‘a few men like him, without his faults, might do 
the City good even now.”” What a joy it would be to hear 
Wilkes, or to read him, say, on the vagaries of Dora or 
the precise limitations of 27c! As it is ve must be content 
to read in these pages of the life of one of the least respect- 
able but not one of the least formidable champions of 
English freedom. 


A CONTEMPORARY THOMIST 


Epistemology. By P. Corrry, Ph.D. (Louvain), Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Maynooth College, Ireland. 
Longmans. Two vols. 12s. 6d. each net. 


The library of the New Scholasticism becomes voluminous 
and formidable, and Father Coffey has written the longest 
and most detailed treatise of the Theory of Knowledge that 
has yet come out of his school. It is a handsome and 
impressive book ; it is thorough; and so far as an outsider 
can judge, quite sound in its interpretation of the tradition. 
The Theory of Knowledge has been now pretty well covered, 
so far as English readers are concerned, by the writings of 
Rickaby, the manuals of Cardinal Mercier, both the longer 
and the shorter, and by this work of Father Coffey. The 
present book shows less familiarity with non-scholastic 





contemporary philosophy than Father Rickaby’s ; it is not 
garnished, like Cardinal Mercier’s, with physiological plates’; 
but there are certain sides of the problem, such as the Kantian 
criticism, which are here treated more fully than by either of 
the other works mentioned. And the productions of the 
three men together afford some basis for an attempt to 
determine the value and significance of modern Catholic 
thought. 

The non-Catholic reader will be unable to avoid a tribute 
of grave respect to the only Church which can even pretend 
to maintain a philosophy of its own, a philosophy, as'we 
are increasingly aware, which is succeeding in establishing a 
claim to be taken quite seriously ; on the other hand, the 
non-Catholic reader of philosophy will by his previous 
reading be ill prepared for the Scholastic philosophic ideals. 
Those who have read philosophy with complete detachment 
from any schools have trained themselves to look for just 
those aspects of any author which are most personal ; have 
followed with keenest interest his doubts, his prejudices, 
his hesitations, his confessions, here and there, of failure ; 
have sought always for the peculiar flavour of the man’s 
thought in the man’s own words. Every significant 
philosopher is a man who has had one insight, or two or 
three, which no one before him has had; one new insight 
which excuses a hundred new errors. In reading Aristotle, 
for instance, we are in touch with a mind that regarded the 
world quite freshly and independently ; when we read him 
carefully, we discover the world again with him, and find 
him halting, stumbling, too intent on the truth, at any 
moment, to be always consistent; sometimes at a dead stop 
in the face of insuperable difficulties. In the work of the 
School (and this seems far more true of the modern school 
than of the medieval) we are not conscious of the pioneer 
spirit. The wilderness is already conquered; it remains 
only to make the conquest secure, to render the country 
habitable and fortify it against attack. 

Father Coffey’s chief enemy is Kant; and against Kant 
he erects a very powerful barricade. When he turns from 
this discredited philosopher to deal with contemporaries he is 
much less successful. His references to contemporaries 
are infrequent ; he overlooks Russell, who has insisted that 
philosophy must proceed from the simple, if it can be found, 
to the complex; and Bradley, who has insisted that the 
simple cannot be found. These two writers, between them, 
have nearly laid metaphysics in the grave ; but there is no 
reference to either of them in these pages. Father Coffey 
handles Pragmatism boldly, and with effect. Pragmatism 
is perhaps the school of thought which has paid least attention 
to its defences; and Father Coffey takes full advantage of 
its difficulties ; yet it is possible that he has missed the point. 
This is not to accuse him of having approached Pragmatism 
** unsympathetically *"—-sympathy has been much over- 
rated —it is that he has attacked its weaker { sides 
rather than the central idea which is what makes Pragmatism 
possible at all. The conception of “ utility ” has been very 
loosely used by pragmatists. And of course we can always 
accuse the pragmatist of believing his own doctrine in a sense 
which is not pragmatic but absolute—in other words, of eating 
his cake and having it too. But the essential doctrine of 
Pragmatism is that Truth is not a simple idea; that the 
“truth ” of any particular proposition means a number of 
other things, its consistency with other “ truths,” its influence 
upon our behaviour, its success in leading to a desired end. 
The error of Pragmatism has often been to treat certain 
other concepts, like “* usefulness ” or * success,” as if they 
had the absoluteness denied to truth. Father Coffey seems 
to approach a kind of Pragmatism himself (vol. II., p. 226) 
in discussing the proposition ‘‘ two plus two is four.” The 
divine mind, he says, does not apprehend reality by com- 
paring abstract, quantitative concepts, but it 
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AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY 3s. 6d. net. 


N this little volume will be found, in 
I easy lecture style, an examination ot 
many of the pressing industrial prob- 
lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- 
work, the objection to systems of Payment 
by Results, why Output is restricted when 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare 
Work and Scientific Management, the 
friction that arises in the factory from the 
“manners of management,” and so on. 
‘This is the book for employers and managers 
who want their works well managed, and 
for all who are puzzled by “ Labour 
Unrest.” 


By far the best and most illuminating book on his subject. 
, Admirably lucid and concise. . . . He sets 
out to present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum 
sympathy and assent, The treatment of the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. 
The works managers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening —THE Nation. 








The undermentioned books are recommended 
to those interested in Scientific Management :— 
THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SIDNEY 

WEBB. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M. anp A. D. 
McKinLop. 4s. 6d. net. — 5d. 


For other Labour endilenn, see the following 
new volumes :. 


WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 
By BARBARA DRAKE. 2s. 6d. net. (Jn the 
Press. Orders booked.) 


TRADE UNIONISM ON THE RAILWAYS. 
By G. D. H. Core and R. P. ArRwnor. 
2s. 6d. net. 


For the League of Nations, or Supernational 
Authority to prevent war, see 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By L. S 

WooLr. 6s. net. 





For War Finance and Reconstruction, see 


HOW ‘TO PAY FOR THE WAR. (Second 
satiation.) Edited by Smpney WEBB. 
. net. 


THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By SmIpNEY WEBB. 1d. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. By Junius West. 2d. 


25 ‘Sem, Seman, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 


SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 


AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


Ln convenes apandhananapenahaieian 


Le sere can em ce cet ne ns SED eee aD ae eS OND OD 


LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Prorzssor E. J. URWICK. 

The Dapastnent gece a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation wita the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

In Lent Term a special course of Ten Lectures will be given on 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
on Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning 14th January, open to the public, fee 12/6. This 
course will deal with Trade Unionism, Factory Acts and the Legal Minimum Wage 
from different points of view. 

A class for the discussion of problems connected with Welfare Work will be held 
under the direction of Miss Harrison, Special Tutor for Welfare Work, on Tuesdays at 
6p =. beginning 15th January, when an Inaugural Lecture will be given by Mr. Sidney 
Webb on 

WELFARE WORK IN RELATION TO ORGANISED LABOUR. 
Admission to the Lecture free, without ticket ; to the class 10/6. 
MINISTRY OF FOOD. 

A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, will be given at the London School of Economies, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., on 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WAR 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open to the public 

without fee or ticket. 
.—The Food Problem in War Time. 
By Mr. Stpney Weer. 
IIl.—The Development of the re in England up to the Formation 
of the Ministry of Food 
By Mr. G. E, Unpernite. 
I1.—Public Kitchens. 
By Mrs. C. S. Peet. 
1V.—Foreign Systems of Food Control. 
y Mr. T. McKinnon Woop, 
V.—The Control of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference to 
the duties of Local Authorities. 








By Mr. A. FarquHarson 
—The Control of Meat, Milk and Fats. 
y Mr. Wise. 
VII.—Food Economy. 
By Sir Artuur Yarr, K.B.E. 
Syllabus sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economics 
(as above). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 
The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Isdustrial History. 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology. Social Ethics, the Econo 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industria! Legislation, and Political Science. 





. Information as to hours, fees, etc,, may be obtained from the Secretary To THE 
ENATE, 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

A two years’ course of training is given. qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social! 
service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


“HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a b eataing College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin). 

Classical Tripos, Cam e; Girton College. A’ ae College providing a 
year's professional training or Secondary teachers The Course i 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, =. amd loan fund 
may ee to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 











“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


-PRAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. Preparation for Pioneer and 

Experimental Work in Schools. Special Courses for those engaged in Teaching. 
The Course me af Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, 
will be continued on January 22nd. For further information apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. 
Mackenzie, M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsxaw, B.Sc. 
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** sees all reality (including human minds) to be such that the 
human representation of an aspect of reality by the human judgment 
** two and two must be four” is for the human mind the right 
and proper (italics ours) representation of that aspect of reality.” 


It would seem therefore that the truths of mathematics are 
not true absolutely, but are true merely in the sense that 
they are right and proper for the human mind. 

The theory of our grounds for belief in an external world 
is ably handled and the notion of Cause there employed 
is provocative of disagreement. But Father Coffey is not 
an antagonist to be measured within the limits of a review. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797-1910. By H. R. James. 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. James, for several years Principal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, wrote this short survey of Indian education some years 
before the war. It is a plain, informing account of the system 
established in the country, mainly by British agency, and of the 
policy embodied in successive declarations, such as Macaulay’s Minute, 
the Wood Dispatch of 1854, the Universities’ Acts, etc. In bringing 
out a second edition Mr. James has merely added a few words of 
preface. He would have increased the value of his book if he had 
explained the scheme of the Government of India’s 1913 Resolution 
on educational advance and discussed it in relation tothedemands of 
a vastly altered world. 
21s. net. 


The Sunbeam, R.Y.S. 


It may be thought that the amazingly popular story of the Sunbeam, 
written by the late Lady Brassey nearly forty years ago, would have 
sufficed for even the most celebrated of the early steam yachts. But 
her veteran owner, who has been sailing the seas for over sixty years, 
is not of that opinion. Despite the shortage of paper and labour, 
he has had the log of the Sunbeam transcribed, and has made a large 
book of his agreeable adventures in all the seven seas from the building 
of the yacht in 1875 to the day when she went on hospital service 
in 1915. Earl Brassey’s voyages were by no means all for pleasure. 
He was incessantly occupied in the affairs of the Navy Volunteer 
Reserve, and is entitled to his country’s gratitude on that score. 
For the livelier pages of his record Lord Brassey is indebted to his 
first partner and to Sir Henry Lucy, whose diverting burlesque of 
Gladstone’s cruise to Norway on the eve of the Home Rule split is 
reproduced from Punch. 


By Earu Brassey. Murray. 


My Poultry Day by Day. By Atrrep Grsson. Grant Richards. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

A book on fowls which quotes John Stuart Mill in the preface is by 
no means to be despised ; and when the author proceeds to tell us 
that hens ought not to imbibe strong drink, we feel that we have here 
a tutor with whom we can go hand in hand. The names of the chapters 
are exciting. ‘ What Backyarders Can Do”? is clearly uplift for the 
humble such as the greatest and most edifying writers are wont to 
provide; ‘* The Broody Hen” sounds like the symbolical title of a 
new novel by Mr. D. H. Lawrence ; and “‘ The Psychology of the Fowl ” 
—but there! In this last chapter, Mr. Gibson owns, though with 
obvious reluctance, that ‘ the domestic fowl is not a particularly in- 
telligent bird” ; but he makes excuses for the bird and points out 
proudly that “ from the point of view of knowing what is good for it, 
the fowl is ahead of the human being.” Mr. Gibson has lived with 
poultry ; and his forty-three chapters contain an immense mass of 
information, informed with his own interest in the subject, with a good 
deal of humour and a good deal of commonsense. 


THE CITY 
TT" war, with its millions of ruined homes, has been 


the salvation of the brewery companies, and has 

probably saved many of them from bankruptcy. 
During the past few weeks a whole batch of brewery reports 
has been issued, and without exception these reveal 
enormously increased profits as compared with last year, 
which, in turn, was much better than the last few pre-war 
years. How unexpected this prosperity was is shown by 
the fact that Samuel Allsopp and Sons, when reconstructed 
in 1913, stipulated that interest in full on the 4} per cent. 


Debentures should not be enforceable until January ist, 
1921, but it has been found possible to pay the full interest 
for the last financial year, which ended September 30th. 
After providing fully for prior charges, depreciation, and 
repairs, the net profit for the year was £127,100, as compared 
with £60,800 for the previous twelve months. The Newcastle 
Breweries, Ltd., shows a net profit of £91,100, as compared 
with £81,400, and the dividend is increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent. The directors state that conditions during the year 
were of a most arduous nature owing to extreme restrictions 
on output, and that many licensed houses had to be closed 
for a considerable portion of each week, from which it 
appears that the less beer sold the greater the profit. Huggins 
and Co., the London brewers, show a profit of £39,600, 
as compared with £5,900 for the previous twelvemonth, 
and the shareholders receive 15 per cent., as compared with 
5 per cent. in 1915 and nothing in 1916. _ It is not surprising 
that the quotations of brewery shares are bounding up, 
but whether they will prove satisfactory investments at 
these prices obviously depends upon the composition and 
policy of our next two or three Governments. 


* * * 


The speeches of chairmen at the annual meetings of 
companies held during Christmas week were not particularly 
“ festive’ in character, fresh taxation being unpleasantly 
imminent. Perhaps the most lugubrious, and certainly 
the most violent, observations fell from the lips of Mr. 
Herbert Allen, who presided at the annual general meeting 
of the European Oilfields Corporation, Ltd., which, it 
should be added, is a company operating in Russia. The 
following are extracts from his speech :— 

Russia was not alone in her doctrines of repudiation and con- 
fiscation. He would like to have the assurance of the Prime Minister, 
whose views on the subject of wealth and capital were not for- 
gotten, that no Government of which he was a member would ever 
give countenance to any policy embodying the repudiation of the 
British obligations, levies on capital, or conscription of wealth. . . . 

It was all very well for them to talk, as they were apt to do, 
of Russia’s political insanity, but when mob rule was made the 
subject of Government congratulations ; when they were told, in 
so many words, that the establishment of ochlocracy in Russia 
was one of the great principles for which they had entered the war: 
when their public men could talk of five-hour working days and 
minimum weekly wages reckoned by the pound ; when they were 
threatened almost simultaneously with repudiation of the national 
debt, the confiscation of all private wealth and the infliction of a 
100 per cent. income tax, then surely England herself was getting 
beyond the incipient stages of the same malady that had van- 


quished Russia. 
* * * 


If a rubber company unexpectedly reduces its dividend 
or issues a poor report, the papers all comment upon it. 
Not a week passes, however, without a dozen or score of 
small rubber companies issuing their annual reports or 
holding their annual meetings, at which results very satis- 
factory to the shareholders are shown. These escape the 
notice of the general reader, but go a long way to explain 
the ever-increasing popularity among the investing public 
of rubber plantation shares. A case in point is that of 
the Merbau Rubber Estate, Ltd., which recently held 
its annual general meeting. On a paid-up share capital 
of £39,790, plus £5,210 of debentures, this little company 
during the financial year ended made a profit of £7,612, 
as compared with £4,167 a year previously, and it pays 
a dividend for the year of 15 per cent., as against 2 per 
cent. for the previous year, which was the companys 
first distribution. When it is stated that this companys 
2s. share was mentioned in these notes exactly two years 
ago as being an attractive purchase at its then price of 2s. 3d., 
and that the quotation is now over 3s. 6d., a rise of over 
50 per cent. in capital value, without counting dividends, 
it will be seen that it can readily be understood that people 
who bought the shares two years ago have a high opmion 
of this industry as an investment, and this is only one of 
hundreds of similar cases which could be cited. This 1s 
probably the explanation of the quick recovery the rubber 
share market has shown. Markets on the whole are slightly 


less depressed than they were a fortnight ago. 
Emit Davies. 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund | apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
E Road, E.1. Unrversiry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineer- 
inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. post free from 
REGISTRAR. i ' + ee 
OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 
gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone. 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
FAITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 

SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 

with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 
Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. LIonEL Brown, Secretary. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. _ 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 





OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


‘“*SU-TALL" SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 

Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
City of London. Send a post card NOW! 
JouNsoN Taytor & Co., 
31 “Su-tall” Corner, 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
T? prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 


Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and {6 or £5 (the £5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—Tak MERKHAM TRADING Co., LTD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 


KVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 
the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting andinstructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 





as Children’s Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 

for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Wel tached 
to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary A iati 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 

URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernarp Mote, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W._ jin tet. 
} yw mod t WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three th 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 

















BATTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 


SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
: STEPNEY - -  - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. MicHELL. 


SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 
UnpDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 

W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co- 

, Operation, Brotherhood, Independence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 
begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


TT LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, etc., 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
me of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 





Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. ; 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ESSENDON Zseanne.6. 6 SOCROOL 

SKEGNESS, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Healthy, bracing position. Fully qualified staff. 
Higher Examinations, Swedish Gymnastics, Eurhythmics, 
Games, Sea Bathing. 

TERM OPENS JANUARY 2éth. 
Apply for prospectus to Miss Pacan, M.A., Headmistress: or to Miss ELper, 
Secretary, ! Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


FRENCH LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 

‘aris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect. 

Ale French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature ont Po nea 

Lod special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
ge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way. N.W. 4, 


ST roc AR GARE T’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
S. us on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late S Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ete te _— 








ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
FLLIoTt MACHINES can address your envelopes, 

pers, &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. .Upwards 
of 1,000 erent per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index—THE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 





PPLES, ROOT VEGETABLES, etc., DIRECT TO TOWN 

CONSU MERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 

onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (561bs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars from Camspripce Foop CuLturse 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, Cambridge. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian LeaGue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THe NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested 
to write early in the week. Notice oi 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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Appeal for = 
sigs A 
Kings College | VATION AL 


Hospital NEED !! 
DENMARK HILL. — 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or Connaucut, K.G. 
Chairman of the Committee: Viscount HAMBLEDEN. . Vice-Chairman: R. F. Norton, Esg., K.C. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. Twinine, Esg. 























THIS GREAT HOSPITAL SERVES A NATIONAL PURPOSE. 
TO CURTAIL ITS ACTIVITIES WOULD BE A NATIONAL DISASTER. 





E WANT AT LEAST £3,000 A MONTH, apart 
from our assured income. Will the readers of Zhe New 
Statesman send us NOW one month’s running expenses ? 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE: 





4 Gifts of £250 on a £1,000 
6 » w» 100 ‘ii OF 600 
. = « 50 eer sed 400 
 « « 25 re és 250 
ae 10 ae a 200 
50 ” ” 


5 pa ” 250 


poe 300 
3,000 


PLEASE SEND YOUR SHARE. Ne contribution is tow Big, none ton 


Other sums 














HOW TO SEND 


CONTRIBUTIONS SPECIAL APPEAL 








Fill up this Form & 
TO-DAY KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
and post it in an envelope to: In response to the above I enclose a cheque for 
Viscount HAMBLEDEN, 
King's College Hospital, £ $ : 








Special Appeal Committee, ———_—_— 
Denmark Hill, 





London, S.E. 3° ane (State whether Rev., Mrs., Miss, Esq., &c.) 
Cheques should be made payable 
to King’s College Hospital and Address 
crossed 


‘** Lloyds Bank, 222 Strand.” 





” tmeaia ten tetese by W. , — —_. | es oe 7 _ ¥ —e Great Queen Street 
Printed for che Proprietors by W. Srxaiaut & Sows, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Staresman Pusvismino Co., Lrp.. 10 
Kingsway, W.C. z, and on sale at all the Bookstalis throughout the World. 








